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A  REVIEW  OF  THE  PRESIDENTS  CERTIFI- 
CATION PROGRAM  FOR  NARCOTICS-PRO- 
DUCING AND  TRANSIT  COUNTRIES  IN 
LATIN  AMERICA 


THURSDAY,  MARCH  7,  1996 

House  of  Representatives, 
Subcommittee  on  the  Western  Hemisphere, 

Committee  on  International  Relations, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10:10  a.m.,  Room 
2172,  Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Washington,  DC,  Hon.  Dan 
Burton,  [Chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee]  presiding. 

Mr.  Burton.  We  will  call  this  meeting  to  order.  My  colleagues, 
including  the  chairman  of  the  International  Relations  Committee  is 
on  his  way.  In  the  interim,  while  we  are  waiting  for  our  colleagues, 
I  will  make  my  opening  statement.  Then  we  will  swear  in  the  wit- 
nesses, and,  hopefully,  we  will  have  everybody  here  by  then. 

I  have  called  today's  hearing  to  examine  the  President's  March 
1,  1996  determinations  regarding  the  certification  of  illicit  narcot- 
ics-producing and  transit  countries  in  Latin  America. 

The  current  "certification  process"  was  created  in  1986  and  sup- 
ported by  many  Members  of  the  Congress  who  believed  the  execu- 
tive branch  was  not  being  tough  enough  on  major  drug-producing 
and  transit  countries,  especially  when  the  United  States  was  close- 
ly cooperating  with  those  countries  to  achieve  other  U.S.  policy  ob- 
jectives. 

Each  year,  as  mandated  by  Section  490  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act,  the  President  must  prepare  a  list  of  major  drug-producing  and 
transit  countries.  Until  the  President  certifies  that  these  countries 
have  fully  cooperated  to  meet  the  countemarcotics  goals  of  the 
1988  U.N.  Drug  Convention,  he  must  withhold  approximately  half 
of  all  U.S.  aid  to  them. 

The  President  can  either  certify  a  country  as  cooperating  fully, 
deny  certification,  or  give  a  "vital  national  interests"  certification. 
If  the  President  denies  certification,  then  most  foreign  assistance  to 
that  country,  with  the  exception  of  certain  types  of  humanitarian 
and  countemarcotics  assistance,  must  be  cut  off.  The  United  States 
must  also  vote  against  any  loans  to  the  country  in  six  multilateral 
development  banks. 

This  year,  the  President  identified  31  countries  as  major  drug- 
producing  or  transit  countries.  Fourteen,  or  about  half  of  these 
countries,  are  in  Latin  America.  Among  these  Latin  American 
countries,  the  President  certified  the  Bahamas,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  the 
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Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Jamaica,  Mexico, 
Panama,  Peru,  and  Venezuela  as  cooperating  fully  with  the  United 
States  in  the  war  against  drugs. 

The  President  determined  that  it  was  in  the  "vital  national  inter- 
ests" of  the  United  States  to  certify  Paraguay,  even  though  it  does 
not  fully  meet  the  criteria  for  certification.  The  President  decided 
to  deny  certification  to  Colombia. 

After  reviewing  this  year's  certifications,  I  have  to  admit  that  I 
have  very  mixed  feelings.  While  I  have  frequently  called  on  both 
Republican  and  Democrat  administrations  to  impose  tough  sanc- 
tions on  those  Latin  American  countries  which  were  not  doing 
enough  to  halt  the  cultivation,  production,  or  distribution  of  drugs 
destined  for  the  United  States,  one  could  make  a  strong  argument 
that  during  this  year's  certification  the  Administration  did  not 
evaluate  every  country  in  an  even-handed  manner.  What  strikes 
me  as  a  very  interesting  contrast  is  the  full  certification  of  Peru 
and  Mexico  and  the  decertification  of  Colombia. 

I  doubt  that  anyone  can  dispute  the  alarming  nature  of  the  drug 
problem  in  Colombia,  which  is  now  commonly  referred  to  as  a 
"narco-democracy",  a  country  whose  economic,  political  system,  and 
society  have  been  profoundly  compromised  and  distorted  by  the 
wealth  and  power  of  drug  cartels. 

Joe  Tofl,  the  former  head  of  the  U.S.  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration (DEA)  in  Bogota,  once  said,  "I  cannot  think  of  a  single  insti- 
tution in  Colombia  ...  with  any  judicial,  legal,  or  political  influence, 
which  does  not  have  problems  of  penetration  by  the  narcotics  traf- 
fickers." Fully  acknowledging  these  problems,  one  can  make  the  ar- 
gument that  from  a  purely  statistical  point  of  view,  Colombia  in 
1995  made  clear  progress  in  the  war  against  drugs. 

To  cite  one  example,  in  1995,  Colombia  eradicated  56  percent  of 
its  total  coca  crop.  In  all,  25,402  hectares  of  coca  were  destroyed, 
a  400  percent  improvement  over  1994.  During  these  eradication  ef- 
forts and  other  drug  operations,  over  454  police  and  members  of 
the  armed  forces  were  killed,  and  600  others  were  wounded.  While 
I  do  not  dismiss  the  many  other  shortcomings  in  Colombia's  war 
on  drugs,  from  the  perspective  of  someone  who  has  always  pushed 
for  more  intensive  eradication  efforts  by  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, Colombia  has  made  substantial  progress,  particularly  if  one 
considers  that  Peru  received  full  certification,  even  though  its  coca 
cultivation  grew  by  6  percent  in  1995  and  it  has  yet  to  do  anything 
but  make  promises  in  the  area  of  eradication. 

With  respect  to  Mexico,  President  Zedillo  seems  to  be  committed 
to  the  war  on  drugs.  Nevertheless,  it  is  still  a  fact  that  almost  two 
out  of  every  three  tons  of  cocaine  entering  the  United  States  still 
crosses  the  Mexican  border.  Ninety-seven  percent  of  all  cocaine  sei- 
zures still  take  place  at  the  U.S. -Mexico  border.  In  total,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  almost  $7  billion  worth  of  cocaine  is  still  smug- 
gled across  the  Mexican  border. 

Reports  of  Colombian  planes,  packed  with  drugs,  landing  in  Mex- 
ico, unloaded  by  corrupt  police  officers,  are  still  coming  out  of  Mex- 
ico. It  is  hard  for  me  to  believe  that  Mexico  has  done  what  is  nec- 
essary to  merit  full  certification.  So  after  examining  Colombia, 
Peru,  and  Mexico,  it  seems  to  me  that  our  certification  policy  has 
been  inconsistent,  to  say  the  least. 


Despite  my  reservations  with  some  of  the  Administration's  cer- 
tifications, I  do  want  to  express  my  absolute  support  for  the  certifi- 
cation process.  Over  the  last  few  days  there  have  been  many  com- 
ments coming  from  Mexico,  Colombia,  and  Paraguay  saying  that 
the  United  States  is  interfering  in  the  internal  affairs  of  their  coun- 
tries through  the  certification  process — and  that  the  United  States 
must  do  more  to  eliminate  its  own  demand  for  drugs. 

While  I  would  agree  with  the  last  point,  I  want  to  send  this  clear 
message  to  countries  not  just  in  Latin  America  but  everywhere  in 
the  world.  If  the  policies  of  your  governments  are  permitting  or  fa- 
cilitating the  transport  of  illegal  drugs  into  the  United  States,  you 
are  interfering  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  United  States;  and  we 
will  do  whatever  is  necessary,  and  have  the  obligation  to  do  what- 
ever is  necessary  to  counteract  these  policies. 

Before  I  yield  to  this  subcommittee's  ranking  minority  member, 
who  is  not  yet  here,  I  would  like  to  introduce  today's  witnesses. 
Testifying  today  will  be  the  Honorable  Robert  S.  Gelbard,  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  International  Narcotics  and  Law  En- 
forcement Affairs;  and  the  Honorable  Thomas  Constantine,  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration. 

I  would  like  to  welcome  you  folks  here  today,  but  before  I  let  you 
testify,  I  would  like  to  have  you  sworn  in;  not  because  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  you  are  going  to  give  accurate  testimony,  but  to  be  sure 
that  we  have  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  everything  is  clear  in  the 
record.  So  would  you  gentlemen  stand,  please?  Raise  your  right 
hand. 

[Witnesses  sworn.] 

OK.  Please  be  seated.  And  let  the  record  show  that  each  witness 
answered  in  the  affirmative  and  that  the  witnesses  should  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  sworn. 

I  believe  protocol  designates  that  Ambassador  Gelbard  will  start 
with  his  testimony. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ROBERT  S.  GELBARD,  ASSISTANT  SEC- 
RETARY OF  STATE  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  NARCOTICS  AND 
LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  Gelbard.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  you  for  calling 
this  important  hearing  to  examine  the  Administration's  annual  re- 
port to  Congress  on  international  narcotics  trafficking  and  the 
President's  drug  certification  decisions  on  the  major  drug-producing 
and  transit  countries. 

With  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  enter  my  entire  statement 
for  the  record 

Mr.  Burton.  Without  objection. 

Mr.  Gelbard  [continuing],  and  summarize  it  as  follows.  Presi- 
dent Clinton  has  used  narcotics  certification,  a  process  that  had 
been  given  to  us  by  the  Congress,  in  the  most  serious,  effective  way 
that  has  ever  been  done  to  advance  our  drug  control  interests.  I 
know  you  agree  that  we  have  a  perfect  right — indeed,  a  moral  obli- 
gation— to  do  what  is  necessary  to  protect  our  children  and  our  fu- 
ture. 

Certification,  in  contrast  to  what  some  believe,  and  as  you  said, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  not  meddling.  I  reject  rhetorical  cliches  that  some 
countries  are  using  as  an  easy  way  out.  It  is  ludicrous  and  wrong 


for  any  country,  for  any  government  to  assert  that  it  is  inter- 
ference. We  are  not  the  aggressors  here.  We  are  the  victims;  our 
people  are  the  victims,  and  we  are  suffering  because  not  enough  is 
being  done  to  stop  this  poisonous  trade  by  the  governments  which 
have  not  been  certified  as  fully  cooperating  with  us. 

The  goals  we  seek  are  enshrined  in  international  law  and  many 
international  conventions  which  the  drug-producing  and  transit 
countries  themselves  have  pledged  to  uphold,  most  particularly,  the 
1961  Single  Convention  and  the  1988  U.N.  Drug  Convention 
known  as  "the  Vienna  Convention." 

Drug-producing  and  transit  countries  are  also  victims  if  they  do 
not  take  steps  to  protect  their  own  people  from  the  criminal  drug 
trade.  Reflecting  on  my  almost  3  years  in  this  job,  I  can  say  that 
the  past  12  months  have  been  unprecedented  on  a  number  of 
fronts.  Above  all,  the  President  has  made  it  crystal  clear  that  com- 
batting crime  in  general  and  the  drug  trade  specifically  are  of  the 
highest  national  priorities.  We  know  that  our  drug  control  pro- 
grams cannot  be  conducted  in  a  vacuum;  rather,  they  must  be  ad- 
dressed as  part  of  a  much  larger  problem. 

That  is  why  Secretary  Christopher  2  years  ago  asked  me  to  take 
responsibility  for  streamlining  the  State  Department's  efforts  to 
support  international  law  enforcement  agencies'  efforts.  As  Presi- 
dent Chnton  said  last  October  when  he  announced  his  comprehen- 
sive international  crime  initiative  on  the  occasion  of  the  United  Na- 
tion's 50th  anniversary,  nowhere  is  cooperation  more  vital  than  in 
fighting  the  increasingly  interconnected  groups  that  traffic  in  ter- 
ror, organized  crime,  and  drug  dealing. 

Committee  members  will  recall  that  the  crime  initiative  is  multi- 
faceted.  We  are  working  now  to  implement  the  President's  October 
1995  executive  order  under  the  International  Emergency  Economic 
Powers  Act  to  deny  major  drug  traffickers  centered  in  Colombia  the 
benefit  of  assets  subject  to  U.S.  jurisdiction. 

Just  this  week,  in  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  made  public 
nearly  200  additional  narcotics  targets  in  Colombia  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  International  Emergency  Economic  Powers  Act.  Simi- 
larly, the  President's  money-laundering  initiative  will  apply  pres- 
sure on  countries  to  take  concrete  action  against  money  laundering 
or  face  U.S.  sanctions. 

In  addition,  we  are  working  with  other  concerned  countries  to  ne- 
gotiate a  universal  declaration  on  citizens'  security  to  help  focus  at- 
tention on  linkages  among  crimes  such  as  drug  trafficking,  terror- 
ism, illegal  arms  sales,  and  alien  smuggling.  Confronting  the  eva- 
sive enemy  requires  the  highest  level  of  cooperation  among  like- 
minded  individuals  and  organizations,  whether  in  the  public,  pri- 
vate, local,  national,  or  international  sectors. 

As  our  new  director  of  the  Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy, 
General  Barry  McCaffrey,  articulated  just  a  couple  of  weeks  ago, 
we  need  to  build  upon  our  considerable  advances  "to  create  an 
operational  construct  that  links  those  successes  together  in  a  co- 
ordinated effort."  From  the  State  Department's  perspective,  we  are 
forging  extensive  ties  throughout  the  interagency  community  and 
internationally  to  advance  the  President's  comprehensive  drug  con- 
trol and  anti-crime  strategies  and  programs. 


Turning  specifically  to  the  drug  trade,  I  will  highlight  our  drug 
control  policies  and  general  trends  in  the  last  year  which  are  de- 
scribed in  detail  in  the  1996  International  Narcotics  Control  Strat- 
egy Report  (INCSR).  The  United  States  can  serve  as  a  stimulus, 
but  we  know  that  national  political  will,  tied  closely  to  tight  con- 
trols to  thwart  corruption,  is  the  most  important  prerequisite  for 
any  country's  success  in  combatting  the  drug  trade. 

Against  this  backdrop,  our  programs  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
defined  in  the  President's  Source  Country  Strategy,  specifically  tar- 
get drug  cultivation,  processing,  and  transit  in  the  producer  coun- 
tries as  part  of  the  grower-to-user  chain. 

The  international  drug  trade  remains  a  powerful,  sophisticated, 
and  adaptable  force.  In  1995,  trafficking  organizations  managed  to 
move  tons  of  cocaine  and  heroine  to  nearly  every  country  in  the 
world,  and  they  fiaunted  their  undeniable  capacity  to  corrupt  gov- 
ernments. 

Another  disturbing  trend  in  this  last  year  was  the  astonishing 
spread  of  synthetic  drugs,  especially  meth amphetamine,  on  the  il- 
licit world  drug  market.  Moreover,  the  data  on  drug  crop  cultiva- 
tion was  not  encouraging,  but  there  were  positive  developments. 

By  early  1996,  more  prominent  drug  figures  were  behind  bars 
than  in  any  comparable  period  in  the  past  several  years.  Drug  crop 
eradication,  a  measure  once  fiercely  resisted  by  most  major  drug 
cultivation  countries,  gained  much  better  acceptance.  National  drug 
enforcement  units  continued  to  disrupt  trafficking  organizations, 
choke  off  key  trafficking  routes,  destroy  drug  refining  laboratories, 
and  seize  important  quantities  of  cocaine  and  heroine. 

More  countries  enacted  tougher  money  laundering  laws  and 
tightened  restrictions  on  the  commerce  in  precursor  chemicals. 
Most  important,  governments  of  several  countries  pivotal  to  the 
drug  trade  found  tnemselves  obliged  to  confront  the  corruption  that 
has  given  the  drug  trade  access  to  the  highest  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 

Since  its  inception  in  the  mid-1980's,  the  President's  annual  nar- 
cotics certification  process  has  emerged  as  one  of  our  most  powerful 
tools  in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  drug  control  initiatives.  For  the 
31  countries  on  the  list,  as  you  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  President 
must  determine  whether  during  the  previous  calendar  year  they  co- 
operated fully  with  the  United  States  or  took  adequate  steps  on 
their  own  to  meet  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  1988  U.N.  Con- 
vention on  Drug  Trafficking. 

The  decision  to  deny  Colombia  certification  was  not  made  lightly. 
We  work  with  some  extremely  dedicated  Colombian  officials,  who, 
in  spite  of  tremendous  odds,  have  continued  to  attack  the  drug  syn- 
dicates. Many  valiant  Colombians  have  died  fighting  the  drug 
trade.  Nevertheless,  the  narcotics  trade  has  gained  an  unprece- 
dented foothold  in  Colombia,  undermining  much  of  the  progress 
that  Colombia's  most  motivated  public  servants  could  have  hoped 
to  have  made. 

There  is  no  doubt  at  this  point  that  the  Samper  campaign  re- 
ceived significant  financing  from  Colombian  drug  trafficking  orga- 
nizations. This  has  been  publicly  acknowledged  by  senior  Colom- 
bian officials.  The  U.S.  Government  expressed  its  concern  as  early 
as  late  1993,  7  months  before  the  election,  about  the  influences  of 
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narcotics  money  in  the  Samper  campaign.  These  concerns  were 
raised  again  prior  to  the  inauguration  of  the  Samper  Government 
in  July  1994. 

We  told  the  Colombia  Government  that  its  commitment  to 
countemarcotics  would  be  judged  on  the  basis  of  concrete  achieve- 
ments. During  mid- 1995,  the  situation  appeared  to  be  improving. 
The  Colombian  National  Police  arrested  a  number  of  the  legal  Cali 
kingpins,  and  the  country's  top  prosecutor  launched  a  sweeping 
corruption  investigation  that  has  left  no  branch  of  the  government 
untouched. 

However,  these  efforts  have  been  undercut  at  every  turn  by  a 
government  and  a  Congress  not  only  plagued  by  corruption,  but 
which  are  fostering  corruption  in  order  to  protect  themselves.  The 
Cali  traffickers  have  been  running  their  operations  from  prison, 
and  the  prosecutor  general  has  been  the  target  of  a  public  cam- 
paign to  undermine  and  discredit  his  efforts. 

We  did  not  prejudge  the  Samper  Government's  efforts  on  drugs, 
but  neither  could  we  ignore  the  facts  at  hand.  The  test  of  the  law 
is  whether  the  government  of  Colombia  is  cooperating  in  the 
countemarcotics  struggle.  In  President  Clinton's  judgment,  there 
was  insufficient  cooperation  across  the  board. 

Moreover,  the  current  Colombian  Government  has  worked  to  un- 
dermine the  positive  efforts  of  its  own  citizens,  a  situation  that 
clearly  justifies  the  President's  decision  to  deny  Colombian  certifi- 
cation. 

I  would  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  statistics  you  quoted  on 
eradication  are  statistics  that  have  been  provided  by  the  Colombian 
Government.  With  all  due  respect,  Mr.  Cnairman,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment disagrees  completely  with  the  Colombian  Government's  sta- 
tistics. Our  statistics  show  instead  that  there  was  a  13.1  percent 
increase  in  coca  cultivation  over  the  1994  level,  which  had  itself 
been  a  13.3  percent  increase  over  cultivation  levels  in  1993,  rep- 
resenting a  record  level  for  the  second  year  in  a  row,  and  I  would 
be  happy  to  cite  further  statistics  about  that. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Amb.  Gelbard  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 

Mr.  Burton.  I  appreciate  that.  I  am  surprised  our  staff  did  not 
have  that,  but  evidently  they  have  not  talked  to  your  staff  about 
that,  so  I  am  glad  to  have  those  corrected  figures. 

Mr.  Gelbard.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  remain  open  and 
receptive  to  serious  and  honest  national  efforts  to  halt  Colombia's 
destructive  drug  trade,  which  is  undermining  its  own  long  demo- 
cratic tradition  and  institutions. 

At  the  same  time,  depending  on  the  course  of  future  events,  the 
President  reserves  his  option  to  invoke  discretionary  trade  sanc- 
tions in  addition  to  those  that  are  already  mandated  by  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  are  increasingly  alarmed,  quite 
rightly,  about  the  drug  trade  in  Mexico  and  its  harmful  influence 
on  our  own  narcotics  problems  at  home.  Speaking  for  the  Adminis- 
tration, I  want  to  be  perfectly  clear.  We  thoroughly  share  the 
Congress's  acute  concerns;  however,  in  this  past  year,  the  Mexico 
Government  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  unswerving  in  its  deter- 
mination to  fight  the  drug  scourge.  We  are  working  very  closely 


with  President  Zedillo,  who  has  stressed  repeatedly  that  drug  con- 
trol is  the  No.  1  national  security  problem  for  Mexico. 

We  will  continue  to  work  intensively  with  Mexico  to  support  the 
efforts  of  the  government  to  crack  down  hard  on  every  aspect  of  the 
drug  trade  with  very  specific  terms  of  reference.  In  the  coming 
months,  we  will  work  urgently  with  President  Zedillo  to  work  with 
his  Congress  to  pass  and  implement  proposed  legislation  to  estab- 
lish controls  on  money  laundering  and  chemical  diversion,  upgrade 
through  training  and  equipment  Mexican  law  enforcement  units' 
capabilities  so  that  they  have  the  wherewithal  to  conduct  results- 
oriented  investigations,  target  and  dismantle  the  major  Mexican 
trafficking  organizations,  and,  above  all,  impose  serious,  systematic 
action  against  endemic  corruption,  which  thwarts  the  overall  effort 
against  the  drug  trade. 

But,  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  test  of  the  law  is  whether  the  gov- 
ernment of  that  country  is  cooperating  with  the  United  States,  and 
unequivocally  we  believe  that  it  is. 

Peru,  the  world's  largest  coca  producer,  engaged  in  outstanding 
countemarcotics  cooperation  with  the  United  States  in  1995,  as 
well  as  a  range  of  other  measures  to  begin  to  reduce  coca  produc- 
tion. In  particular,  the  Fujimori  Government  worked  closely  with 
us  on  aerial  countemarcotics  law  enforcement  operations,  making 
significant  progress  during  the  year  in  dismantling  Peruvian  traf- 
ficking organizations  and  interrupting  the  flow  of  narcotics  money 
and  drugs  between  Peru,  Colombia,  and  elsewhere. 

At  the  same  time,  we  do,  indeed,  recognize  that  Peruvian  coca 
cultivation  expanded  somewhat.  Thus,  we  are  especially  watchful 
for  full  implementation  of  the  eradication  campaign  that  the 
Fujimori  Government  has  now  started. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  government  of  Bolivia  made  sub- 
stantial progress  in  1995  on  its  own,  bilateral,  and  U.N.  drug  con- 
trol objectives.  Now  the  third  largest  producer  of  coca  and  co- 
caine— and,  Mr.  Chairman,  Colombia  has  now  become  the  second 
largest  producer  of  coca — Bolivia  eradicated  almost  5,500  hectares 
of  coca  and  launched  an  unprecedented  campaign  to  destroy  newly 
planted  coca  and  seed  beds. 

To  build  upon  Bolivia's  successes,  we  will,  among  other  things, 
encourage  the  government  to  criminalize  money  laundering.  They 
did  also,  at  our  instigation,  negotiate  and  ratify  a  new  extradition 
treaty  and  begin  the  extradition  process  by  sending  a  criminal  to 
the  United  States. 

Because  Paraguay  again  fell  short  on  its  drug  control  efforts,  the 
President  was  unable  to  make  a  determination  for  full  certification, 
and,  therefore,  granted  the  country  a  vital  national  interest  certifi- 
cation for  the  second  year  in  a  row.  We  remain  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  government  of  Paraguay's  inadequate  efforts  to 
confront  drug  trafficking,  corruption,  and  money  laundering.  The 
President's  vital  national  interests  finding  reflects  our  desire  to 
promote  the  consolidation  of  democracy  in  Paraguay,  bearing  in 
mind  five  decades  of  dictatorial  rule. 

This  Administration,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  used  certification  to  tre- 
mendous advantage.  We  are  using  it  as  one  important  element  in 
the  broad  range  of  national  and  international  initiatives  aimed  at 
attacking  drugs  at  their  source,  building  foreign  political  will,  pro- 
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moting  concrete  action  to  confront  the  problem,  and  working  with 
other  consumer  nations  and  international  organizations  to  achieve 
our  common  goals. 

Through  the  President's  comprehensive  approach,  I  believe  we 
are  making  steady  progress  against  the  twin  diseases  of  narcotics 
and  crime.  In  President  Clinton's  words,  "We  must  confront  the 
forces  that  jeopardize  the  global  trend  toward  peace  and  freedom, 
undermine  fragile  new  democracies,  sap  the  strength  from  develop- 
ing countries,  and  threaten  our  efforts  to  build  a  safer,  more  pros- 
perous world."  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Burton.  Thank  you.  And  before  we  hear  from  Administrator 
Constantine,  the  chairman  of  the  International  Relations  Commit- 
tee has  joined  us.  Representative  Oilman,  we  will  hear  your  open- 
ing remarks. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Burton.  And,  Chairman  Burton,  I 
want  to  thank  you  for  inviting  me  in  for  conducting  this  important 
hearing  so  expeditiously  following  the  President's  certification  of 
the  major  drug-producing  or  transiting  nations;  and  I  am  pleased 
that  Ambassador  Oelbard  is  here  and  Administrator  Constantine, 
who  are  our  key  players  in  our  drug  strategy,  both  nationally  and 
internationally. 

Vice  President  Oore  said  not  long  ago  that  the  annual  cost  of 
drug  abuse  to  our  society  is  $67  billion.  I  believe  it  is  much  higher 
than  that.  Our  FBI  director,  Louis  Freeh,  said  that  drugs  are 
linked  to  some  90  percent  of  our  crime  nationwide.  And  while  some 
of  our  neighbors  to  the  south  may  protest  loudly  over  the  idea  of 
a  "report  card"  on  narcotics,  the  costs  and  the  impact  on  our  society 
certainly  justify  our  concern  and  justify  this  certification  process. 

In  a  recent  survey  of  our  foreign  policy,  85  percent  of  the  re- 
spondents stated  that  the  most  important  foreign  policy  issue 
today,  even  more  important  than  protecting  jobs,  is  stopping  the 
flow  of  illegal  drugs  into  our  nation.  And  I  want  to  commend  our 
DBA  for  the  outstanding  job  they  have  been  doing  throughout  the 
entire  world,  as  they  are  out  there  on  the  battlefield  trying  to  stem 
this  flow  from  reaching  our  shores  and  other  shores. 

The  heroin  and  cocaine  that  flood  the  streets  of  New  York  City 
did  not  originate  in  New  Jersey  or  in  Connecticut.  The  cartels  have 
an  international  strategy  for  marketing  and  distributing  their 
deadly  product,  and  they  have  the  funds,  the  sophisticated  net- 
work, and  the  enormous  funds  to  be  successful  in  their  endeavors. 

It  seems  only  logical  to  beat  them  on  their  own  turf.  But  doing 
so  requires  the  full  cooperation  of  our  friends  and  allies  around  the 
globe  and  in  the  region.  The  annual  certification  process  is  one  way 
to  measure  that  cooperation.  Colombia  has  failed.  The  jury  is  still 
out  on  Mexico.  You  made  some  good  comments  about  where  we 
stand  in  some  other  areas,  Ambassador  Oelbard,  but  we  certainly 
recognize  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  more. 

We  must  also  begin  to  explore  aggressive  use  of  trade  sanctions 
and  increased  tariffs  in  those  cases  where  nations  continually 
refuse  to  help. 

I  was  pleased  yesterday  to  ioin  with  the  ranking  mernber  of  this 
committee,  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  with  Congressman  Clay  Shaw,  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  in  intro- 
ducing what  we  call  the  "Narcotics  Control  Trade  Act."  (H.  J.  Res. 


162  appears  in  the  appendix.)  Our  legislation  will,  for  the  first 
time,  mandate  the  exercise  of  trade  sanctions  and  other  severe  pen- 
alties in  certain  cases  where  those  nations  are  not  cooperating  in 
our  national  efforts. 

If  a  nation  fails  to  fully  cooperate  with  the  United  States' 
countemarcotics  efforts  and  is  decertified  2  years  in  a  row,  those 
trade  sanctions  would  flow  automatically,  thereby  strengthening 
the  President's  hand  in  dealing  with  nations  that  are  continually 
turning  a  blind  eye  to  this  menace. 

This  bill  is  a  measure  of  how  seriously  some  of  us  in  the  Con- 
gress take  the  threat  of  drugs  from  abroad. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  an  excellent  panel  of  witnesses  today.  I 
am  pleased  that  you  are  going  to  take  their  testimony,  and  I  am 
certain  it  will  help  us  in  our  continual  efforts.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  you  again  for  conducting  this  hearing. 

Mr.  Burton.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  you  and  I  both  have  to  at- 
tend a  Conference  Committee  meeting  on  the  authorization  bill  for 
international  operations,  so  I  will  excuse  you.  Before  you  go,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  is  a  good  bill,  and  I  want  you  to  put  me  on 
it  as  an  original  cosponsor. 

Commissioner  Constantine,  we  will  now  take  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Constantine.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee, with  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  file  a  complete 
written  statement  and  then  editorialize  it  as  I  go  through  my  testi- 
mony. 

Mr.  Burton.  That  would  be  great,  because  I  have  a  number  of 
questions,  and  I  would  like  to  get  to  those  as  quickly  as  possible. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  THOMAS  A.  CONSTANTINE,  ADMINIS- 
TRATOR OF  THE  DRUG  ENFORCEMENT  ADMINISTRATION, 
U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

Mr.  Constantine.  The  role  of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion is  a  law  enforcement  agency,  and  it  is  primarily  to  identify 
drug  criminals,  to  develop  information  to  support  criminal  action, 
and  ultimately  to  bring  them  to  justice.  However,  we  recognize  the 
need  for  programs  that  will  ensure  compliance  with  international 
obligations.  This  is  true  because  the  problem  focuses  on  organized 
crime  syndicates  such  as  the  world's  sophisticated  international 
drug  trafficking  organizations,  which  do  not  respect  the  borders  or 
abide  by  any  international  agreements. 

In  the  beginning,  on  behalf  of  law  enforcement,  I  would  like  to 
express  the  appreciation  both  for  the  President's  certification  deci- 
sion and  the  support  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House.  This  particu- 
lar strategy,  above  and  beyond  law  enforcement,  is  very  helpful  to 
us  in  conducting  the  investigations.  I  also  think  it  is  important  to 
say  that  despite  the  fact  that  the  government  of  Colombia  was  de- 
certified, I  think  we,  as  police  officials,  recognize  the  enormity  of 
the  challenge  faced  by  the  Colombian  National  Police  as  they  have 
worked  hard  to  try  to  defeat  the  Cali  mafia. 

I  have  publicly  and  privately  expressed  deep  admiration  for  their 
efforts  to  the  head  of  the  Colombian  National  Police,  General 
Serrano,  and  also  the  chief  prosecutor,  Alfonso  Valdievieso,  for 
their  exemplary  commitment.  Both  of  them,  in  my  opinion,  our  true 
heroes. 
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Before  addressing  specific  countries,  I  would  like  to  give  the  sub- 
committee a  background  on  the  seriousness  of  international  orga- 
nized crime  that  we  are  facing  today.  For  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States,  the  crime  problem  in  our  country  is  being 
controlled  and  orchestrated  by  well-financed  and  well-equipped  or- 
ganizations which  conduct  business  from  abroad. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  these  leaders  of  these  inter- 
national drug  organizations  have  built  powerful  financial,  transpor- 
tation, intelligence,  and  communications  empires  which  rival  those 
of  many  small  governments.  These  mafias,  in  many  ways,  as  we 
have  learned  in  the  United  States  from  very  difficult  lessons,  only 
exist  where  there  would  be  corruption  amongst  law  enforcement  or 
other  governmental  institutions,  whether  by  bribery  or  by  intimida- 
tion. 

Mafias,  by  their  very  nature,  cannot  exist  without  a  climate  of 
tolerance  for  illegal  activities,  and  all  nations  in  this  hemisphere, 
including  the  United  States,  must  be  vigilant  in  order  to  eliminate 
corruption,  which  seems  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  drug  trafficking. 
But  we  must  recognize  that  even  if  all  the  leaders  of  the  Cali  mafia 
served  hard  life  sentences  and  fully  dismantled  their  empire,  well- 
organized  traffickers  presently  operating  from  Mexico,  known  as 
the  "Mexican  Federation,"  are  well  on  their  way  to  becoming  also 
a  significant  narcotics  law  enforcement  challenge  that  we  will  face 
in  the  next  decade. 

As  Ambassador  Gelbard  stated,  there  were  many  accomplish- 
ments in  1995,  and  from  a  law  enforcement  perspective,  it  was 
probably  singularly  the  most  successful  year  that  we  have  had  in 
arresting  individuals  responsible  for  this  activity.  When  we  review 
some  of  the  major  events,  the  arrest  of  six  of  the  seven  top  Cali 
mafia  bosses,  the  arrest  of  Mexico's  Juan  Garcia-Abrego,  and  the 
alleged  retirement  of  the  world's  most  notorious  heroin  trafficker, 
Khun  Sa,  we  cannot  help  but  be  impressed.  This  is  especially  note- 
worthy in  Colombia  and  the  arrests  that  were  made  of  those  indi- 
viduals because  they  have  been  operating  unchecked  for  the  past 
10  or  15  years. 

In  Colombia  and  in  Mexico,  particularly,  the  traffickers  have 
used  their  resources  to  build  elaborate  human  and  technical  sys- 
tems to  defend  their  enterprises.  In  many  ways  we  are  witnessing 
the  operations  of  drug  mafias  with  the  business  and  technological 
skills  of  the  21st  century  arrayed  against  law  enforcement  institu- 
tions in  such  a  sense  that  they  lack  the  basic  resources  of  a  modern 
police  agency,  and  it  is  a  mismatch. 

The  gravity  of  the  situation  in  Colombia,  I  think,  because  of  the 
history  and  how  powerful  they  have  become,  is  the  one  to  be  treat- 
ed first.  The  government  has  not  been  able  to  mobilize  effectively 
the  will  necessary  to  take  tough  and  effective  action  against  the 
Cali  mafia  for  years.  The  inadequate  laws  and  policies  of  the  gov- 
ernment, combined  with  widespread  corruption,  provides  an  enve- 
lope of  security  that  the  mafia  needs  to  prosper. 

It  not  only  has  negatively  influenced  Colombia;  this  organization 
has  directed  much  of  the  organized  criminal  activity  in  the  United 
States  for  Ihe  past  decade.  Their  annual  profits  are  conservatively 
estimated  at  $8  billion  a  year,  and  their  mafia  bosses  control  every 
aspect  of  the  cocaine  trade  in  the  United  States. 
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No  other  criminal  organization  that  I  have  known  about  in  his- 
tory has  been  able  to  operate  with  such  sophistication,  blatantly 
disregarding  all  international  borders.  From  Cali,  the  mob  leaders 
direct  basics  down  to  the  specifics,  to  the  markings  on  the  cocaine 
packages,  the  types  and  number  of  cell  phones  for  communications, 
and  a  day-to-day  accounting  of  inventory  and  profits. 

Perhaps  the  most  chilling  aspect  of  the  Cali  mafia's  long  reach 
has  been  their  ability  to  target  individuals  in  the  United  States  for 
contract  murders.  Because  of  their  ability  to  transcend  inter- 
national borders,  a  truly  international  response  is  needed  to  com- 
bat them.  The  situation  has  never  been  so  grave.  Cocaine  has  taint- 
ed the  government  in  ways  previously  thought  unimaginable. 
There  is  evidence,  as  the  Ambassador  has  stated,  that  millions  of 
dollars  from  this  mafia  financed  partly  the  campaign  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  Colombia. 

Former  Defense  Minister  Ferdinando  Botero,  in  charge  of  all  nar- 
cotics enforcement  activity  for  a  period  of  time,  is  currently  in  pris- 
on. And  the  Colombia  Congress,  many  of  whom  are  also  being 
tainted  by  drug  money,  is  under  subject  of  an  inquiry. 

For  some  reason,  DEA  has  been  singled  out  by  the  Administra- 
tion in  Colombia  and  in  public  statements  and  in  actions  designed 
to  intimidate  us.  Horatio  Serpa,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  pub- 
licly implied  recently  that  the  DEA  was  involved  in  the  assassina- 
tion attempt  on  Antonio  Cancino,  President  Samper's  attorney.  The 
DEA's  phones  in  the  U.S.  Embassy  were  wire  tapped,  and  con- 
versations between  DEA  employees  in  Colombia  and  the  United 
States  were  released  on  the  floor  of  Congress  in  Colombia  by  Con- 
gressman Lucio.  I  can  only  imagine  the  scenario  in  the  United 
States  where  a  Congressman  stood  on  the  fioor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  U.S.  Senate  and  publicly  read  transcripts  of  ille- 
gal wiretaps  on  the  Colombian  Embassy  in  Washington.  We  would 
never  tolerate  such  a  blatant  attack  on  the  sovereignty  of  another 
country. 

The  Administration  there  has  done  nothing  to  resist  congres- 
sional attempts  to  weaken  and  repeal  existing  laws  which  are  the 
only  legal  means  available  to  go  after  the  drug  traffickers.  The  as- 
sisted escape  of  Jose  Santacruz-Londono,  the  number-three  leader 
of  the  Cali  mafia — and  I  have  always  pictured  him  as  an  equal  of 
the  other  two — from  the  maximum  security  prison  in  Bogota  was 
a  blatant  example  of  the  government's  protection  of  the  mafia. 

I  think,  as  everyone  knows,  we  received  word  yesterday  that  the 
Colombian  National  Police  located  Santacruz-London,  and  during 
their  attempt  to  arrest  him,  he  and  a  body  guard  were  killed  in  a 
shootout.  I  commend  the  police  for  their  actions  in  a  very  dan- 
gerous situation;  however,  I  am  still  concerned  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient security  measures  in  place  to  ensure  the  continued  incarcer- 
ation of  the  other  leaders  who  are  in  prison. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  there  are  no  safeguards  to  ensure  that 
these  traffickers  are  not  being  made  unable  to  conduct  their  busi- 
ness from  prison.  History  has  unfortunately  demonstrated  that 
such  activity  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  and  even  if  con- 
victed, the  sentences  that  are  assessed  are  much  like  those  as- 
sessed to  a  one-time  car  thief  in  the  United  States. 
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Another  troubling  aspect  is  the  proHferation  of  heroin  from  Co- 
lombia, which  has  in  the  space  of  3  years  taken  over  30  percent  of 
the  heroin  market  in  the  United  States.  The  things  that  must  be 
done  in  Colombia,  my  comments  would  be  similar  to  those  from 
Ambassador  Gelbard;  given  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  system, 
that  it  must  be  taken  to  reinstitute  extradition  to  the  United 
States.  It  is  well  known  from  every  source  of  information  that  the 
only  thing  major  Colombian  drug  traffickers  ever  feared  and  still 
fear  is  extradition  to  the  United  States. 

We  believe  extradition  will  send  the  right  message  to  traffickers, 
if  you  engage  in  drug  trafficking,  you  will  be  judged  by  the  peers, 
family,  friends,  and  neighbors  of  the  many  American  citizens  who 
have  been  killed,  injured,  or  addicted  as  a  result  of  your  action.  If 
convicted,  you  will  receive  the  same  punishment  that  we  provide 
American  mafia  leaders:  life  imprisonment  without  parole  in  soli- 
tary confinement. 

New  legislation  is  needed  to  strengthen  law  enforcement  in 
criminal  endeavors,  including  tough  new  money-laundering  laws, 
and  the  Colombian  Government  needs  to  overhaul  an  outdated  and 
ineffective  legal  judicial  system. 

The  situation  in  Mexico  is  similar  but  in  some  ways  different. 
The  recent  arrest  of  one  of  Mexico's  top  drug  traffickers,  Juan  Gar- 
cia-Abrego,  was  a  significant  event  and  may  well  signal  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  phase  of  narcotics  cooperation  between  the  govern- 
ment of  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  Garcia-Abrego  was  the  first 
such  individual  on  the  FBI's  top-ten  wanted  list  and  will  soon  face 
trial  in  Houston  on  a  range  of  drug  trafficking  issues. 

Both  President  Zedillo,  or  in  my  case,  the  individual  who  I  am 
more  likely  to  deal  with,  Mexican  Attorney  General  Lozano,  have 
stated  that  drug  trafficking  is  a  threat  to  Mexico's  national  secu- 
rity. Both  have  promised  to  aggressively  pursue  major  traffickers 
and  improve  the  Mexican  Government's  law  enforcement  structure 
to  effectively  address  this  threat,  and  they  have  already  made  ini- 
tial steps  in  that  area. 

Like  their  counterparts  in  Colombia,  the  traffickers  in  Mexico 
run  a  global  narcotics  trafficking  syndicate  from  their  home  base. 
In  1989,  when  DEA  made  the  largest  cocaine  seizure  on  record, 
21.5  metric  tons  in  California,  it  became  clear  that  drugs  from 
Mexico  were  a  major  factor  in  the  trade.  Very  quickly  receiving 
payment  in  both  cash  and  cocaine  and  learning  a  great  deal  about 
the  business  operations  from  Colombia  and  her  technology,  the 
trafficking  organizations  in  Mexico  began  to  establish  their  own  co- 
caine distribution  networks  in  territories  stretching  from  the 
Southwest  borders  as  far  as  New  York  State. 

Like  their  Cali  counterparts,  these  traffiickers  believe  they  are 
operating  with  immunity  and  living  in  a  sanctuary.  While  they 
have  yet  to  reach  the  level  of  sophistication  to  control  entire  cities 
or  government  institutions,  these  traffiickers  certainly  have  the  po- 
tential to  become  every  bit  as  powerful  in  the  future. 

In  the  past  years,  they  have  begun  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  Cali 
mafia  by  expanding  the  operations  in  the  area  of  methamphet- 
amine,  a  so-called  synthetic  drug.  In  establishing  themselves  in 
this  trade,  they  no  longer  need  the  middlemen  from  Colombia, 
Peru,  or  Bolivia,  but  they  can  do  their  own  business  with  inter- 
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national  chemical  and  trafficking  networks.  Unlike  the  cocaine 
business,  they  are  not  just  one  link  in  the  chain,  but  they  can  con- 
trol it,  and  they  can  control  100  percent  of  the  profits. 

We  know  the  names  of  the  individuals  who  are  involved.  Ben- 
jamin and  Francisco  Arellano-Felix  are  two  major  targets,  and 
Amado  Carillo-Fuentes. 

The  DEA  recently  hosted  a  conference  of  all  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  representatives  in  the  United  States  to  discuss  meth- 
amphetamine.  The  information  we  received  from  State  and  local  of- 
ficials is  that  methamphetamine  is  becoming  a  substantial  problem 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  a  vast  majority  of  these  police 
officials  told  us  that  groups  from  Mexico  are  the  source  of  their 
meth  problem,  particularly  in  the  Southwest  border. 

The  issues  for  improvement  in  many  ways  parallel  those  from 
Colombia.  The  problem  is  that  you  have  21st-century  criminals  try- 
ing to  deal  with  that  with  19th-century  tools.  The  law  enforcement 
institutions  in  Mexico  do  not  presently  have  a  solid  infrastructure 
that  can  withstand  the  pressures  and  threats  placed  on  them  by 
these  sophisticated  traffickers. 

To  establish  such  an  infrastructure  and  a  level  of  professionalism 
will  take  a  substantial  commitment  of  time  and  resources.  Our  sug- 
gestions are  that  they  must  develop  and  inherently  honest  inves- 
tigative team  who  can  develop  the  skills  necessary  to  interact  with 
international  law  enforcement  agencies  to  attack  organizations  run 
by  the  previously  mentioned  tramckers. 

Thev  have  alreadv  advised  us  and  prepared  and  are  indicating 
that  tney  will  introduce  and  pass  a  comprehensive  organized  crime 
bill,  which,  if  successful,  will  be  a  major  step  forward.  There  is  a 
need  to  fully  support  binational  border  task  forces,  a  need  to  de- 
velop more  prosecutions  of  Mexican  nationals  who  commit  drug 
crimes,  and  an  increased  support  for  chemical  control.  Another  step 
that  we  recommend  taking  is  for  the  Mexican  Government  to  re- 
spond adequately  to  U.S.  extradition  requests  and  develop  effective 
mechanisms  to  receive  law  enforcement  assistance. 

My  comments  on  Bolivia  and  Peru  are  similar  to  those  of  Ambas- 
sador Gelbard,  and  in  the  interest  of  time,  I  will  discuss  those 
later,  if  you  have  anv  questions  that  should  come  up. 

In  closing,  I  would  mention  that  we  are  optimistic.  We  have  seen 
that  the  President's  certification  decision  supported  by  Congress 
and  the  Senate  have  been  effective  already.  In  my  opinion,  as  a  po- 
liceman, probably  the  fundamentally  most  important  step  that  I 
have  seen  in  law  enforcement  was  last  year's  decertification  with 
the  waiver  for  Colombia.  It  was  the  precursor  for  later  steps  that 
took  place.  It  is  a  powerful  impetus  for  countries  to  undertake  the 
cooperation  recognizing  these  are  truly  international  syndicates. 

I  would  also  add  that  the  budget  of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration, which  will  come  from  the  President  and  the  Congress 
in  2  weeks,  we  believe  will  give  us  many  more  important  tools  that 
will  help  us  to  continue  these  major  investigations.  I  would  also  re- 
spectfully ask  Congress  to  assist  us  in  another  area  that  is  tech- 
nical but  very  important:  full  funding  and  implementation  of  the 
digital  telephony  bill,  without  which  these  investigations  cannot  be 
conducted. 

And  I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity  to  be  here  today. 


25-938  -  96 
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[The  prepared  statement  of  Administrator  Constantine  appears 
in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Burton.  Thank  you,  Administrator  Constantine.  I  will  do 
what  I  can  to  assist  you  in  getting  the  funds  that  you  need  and  this 
additional  legislation  passed.  I  have  to  start  off  by  saying  that  I 
have  been  to  the  Upper  Huallaga  Valley  in  Peru,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned to  you  earlier.  I  met  with  some  of  the  campesinos  who  are 
in  the  eradication  program,  and  I  talked  with  our  DEA  agents  that 
were  down  there  about  how  to  deal  with  the  drug  problem  from 
their  perspective.  These  people  were  in  Peru  laying  their  lives  on 
the  lines  in  a  fortress-like  structure.  They  had  barbed  wire  around 
the  area  and  machine  gun  nests  because  of  the  Shining  Path  gue- 
rillas and  some  of  the  other  terrorist  groups  that  were  involved  in 
the  drug  trafficking. 

Some  of  the  DEA  agents  told  me  that  the  only  way  to  really  get 
a  handle  on  the  drug  problem  is  through  a  real  vigorous  eradi- 
cation program.  They  took  me  out  to  a  test  site  where  they  had 
used  a  herbicide  called  tebuthiuron  or  "spike".  They  showed  me 
that  this  is  a  relatively  environmentally-safe  herbicide  that  will  kill 
the  coca  plant  for  at  least  18  months,  and  during  that  time  there 
can  be  a  transition  to  other  crops. 

Now,  60  to  65  percent  of  the  coca  that  is  grown  for  consumption 
in  the  whole  world  comes  out  of  that  area,  and  another  20  to  30 
percent  is  right  across  the  border  in  Bolivia.  So  the  vast  majority 
of  the  cocaine  used  by  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
comes  out  of  this  area.  I  wrote  an  editorial  that  was  in  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  LA  Times,  and  some  other  newspapers,  regard- 
ing the  use  of  tebuthiuron  in  a  very  aggressive  way  to  eradicate 
these  production  sites. 

[The  article  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Now,  the  way  they  are  eradicating  right  now  in  this  area  is  using 
campesinos  who  risk  their  lives  cutting  down  the  plants,  because 
if  they  are  caught,  the  cartels  skin  them,  and  they  decapitate  them, 
and  they  throw  their  bodies  in  the  river  that  runs  alongside  the 
site  where  I  was  down  there.  So  it  is  of  a  very  precarious  situation 
these  campesinos  are  in,  and  they  try  to  keep  a  very  low  profile  be- 
cause they  are  there  cutting  down  coca  plants. 

A  good  campesino,  using  these  metal  kind  of  weed  eaters  can  cut 
down  one  acre  or  more  of  coca  plants  in  a  day.  And  while  they  are 
doing  that,  the  cartels  are  burning  down  the  rain  forest,  the  lungs 
of  the  earth,  and  they  are  planting  hundreds  of  thousands  of  more 
acres  of  coca  plants.  So  it  is  a  never-ending  problem  because  the 
faster  we  cut  down  these  coca  plants,  the  quicker  they  replace 
them  with  more. 

And  I  flew  over  some  of  the  dirt  airfields  in  Peru.  The  DEA  will 
blow  up  the  airfields,  and  within  a  matter  of  days,  the  cartels  will 
go  back  in,  resurface  those  holes  that  are  made  in  the  airfields,  and 
will  use  them  again. 

And  so  it  is  a  really  tough  time  for  our  DEA  agents  and  the  Pe- 
ruvian military  that  is  working  with  us  in  Peru.  When  I  returned 
to  the  United  States,  I  spoke  to  our  State  Department  and  our  Ag- 
riculture Department,  and  I  asked,  "Why  do  not  we  buy  the  rights 
to  tebuthiuron  and  use  our  aircraft  to  fly  in  the  Upper  Huallaga 
Valley  and  drop  these  little  pellets  (they  are  like  plastic  or  rubber 
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pellets,  and  they  melt  into  the  ground),  so  we  can  kill  all  of  the 
coca  plants?  In  a  matter  of  a  couple  weeks,  we  could  eradicate  most 
of  the  world's  coca,  and  you  would  not  have  to  mess  with  traffick- 
ing because  there  would  not  be  any  supply  to  come  into  the  United 
States. 

Now,  somebody  said  to  me,  "Well,  there  is  an  environmental 
problem."  I  checked  on  that.  There  is  a  minor  environmental  prob- 
lem, but  it  is  nothing  compared  to  the  millions  of  gallons  of  chemi- 
cals that  cartels  are  using  to  process  this  coca,  making  coca  paste 
that  is  later  made  into  crack  cocaine  that  is  being  poured  into  the 
tributaries  that  go  into  the  Amazon  River,  destroying  fish  and  wild- 
life. 

So  if  we  want  to  do  something  positive  for  the  environment,  as 
well  as  get  rid  of  the  coca  that  is  killing  our  kids,  we  ought  to  use 
tebuthiuron. 

When  I  talked  to  the  State  Department  (and  I  wish  every  re- 
porter in  America  was  listening  to  this)  they  said,  "We  cannot  vio- 
late the  territorial  sanctity  of  a  sovereign  nation." 

Now,  Peru  and  Bolivia,  I  do  not  believe  are  doing  enough  to 
eradicate  the  coca  that  is  being  grown  there.  And  we  have  the 
wherewithal  to  knock  out  more  than  90  percent  of  the  coca  plants 
in  a  short  period  of  time;  thus  freeing  you  up,  Mr.  Constantine,  to 
go  after  the  methamphetamines  and  heroin  that  are  coming  on 
line. 

Yet  the  State  Department  said  that  they  simply  cannot  violate 
the  territorial  sanctity  of  a  sovereign  nation.  My  question  to  the 
Administration  and  to  you  folks  is,  are  we  in  a  war  against  drugs? 
Mr.  Administrator,  I  think  you  are  doing  a  great  job,  but  if  we  are 
in  a  war  against  drugs,  then  let's  make  it  a  war  against  drugs. 

These  drug  lords  have  billions  and  billions  of  dollars,  as  you  tes- 
tified today,  with  which  to  buy  politicians,  with  which  to  buy  elec- 
tions, with  which  to  get  people  killed  who  oppose  them;  and  we  are 
letting  them  grow  the  coca  plants,  though  we  have  the  ability  to 
do  something  about  it.  So  I  would  say  to  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  let's  pull  all  the  stops.  Let's  use  what  we  have  at  our 
disposal.  Tell  the  Presidents  of  Peru  and  Bolivia  at  5  o'clock  in  the 
morning  that  we  have  got  some  aircraft  carriers  and  we  are  coming 
down  through  those  coca-filled  valleys,  and  we  are  going  to  drop 
this  tebuthiuron  and  eradicate  the  coca  plants  once  and  for  all — 
not  with  some  campesino  out  there  with  a  weed  eater  knocking  the 
plants  down  one  acre  at  a  time — it  is  a  never-ending  problem — but 
to  eradicate  it  once  and  for  all. 

Now,  once  that  supply  is  gone  and  they  know  we  are  willing  to 
eradicate  it,  how  are  the  cartels  going  to  grow  this  stuff?  They  can- 
not grow  it  fast  enough.  Besides,  using  tebuthiuron  you  are  wiping 
out  the  entire  area  for  18  months  as  far  as  replanting  the  coca.  It 
is  a  simple  thing,  but  do  we  have  the  guts  as  a  country  to  do  it? 
So  far,  we  do  not.  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  partisan  politics,  but 
I  would  say  to  the  President  in  this  election  year  here  is  an  issue 
that  the  American  people  would  just  love  to  see  you  solve,  and  you 
can  solve  it. 

You  can  deal  with  it  by  taking  tebuthiuron,  getting  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  control  the  rights  to  it  so  you  protect  the  companies 
that  produce  it  fi-om  being  harmed  by  the  cartels.  Then  we  produce 
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it,  we  go  to  the  drug-producing  areas,  and  we  drop  it,  knocking  out 
90  percent  of  the  coca  in  a  very  short  period  of  time. 

It  just  bothers  me  to  no  end.  My  son  has  had  a  Httle  problem 
with  drugs,  nothing  this  serious,  of  course;  but  it  has  hit  every  sin- 
gle family  or  every  single  community  in  this  country,  and  we  are 
really  not  doing  a  damn  thing  to  deal  with  it  aside  from  what  you 
are  trying  to  do,  and  you  are  doing  the  best  you  can  with  over- 
whelming odds.  It  drives  me  nuts,  as  a  parent  and  as  a  Congress- 
man, to  know  that  we  have  the  ability  to  solve  the  problem  and  we 
are  not. 

I  mean,  if  we  have  got  a  product  that  will  knock  the  coca  crops 
out,  why  in  the  hell  do  not  we  use  it?  When  I  wrote  that  editorial, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  responded  saying,  "Hey,  that  is 
a  great  idea."  The  State  Department.  The  State  Department. 

Mr.  Gelbard.  I  beg  to  disagree  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Burton.  Why  do  you  disagree  with  me? 

Mr.  Gelbard.  Well,  let  me  tell  you  why.  In  fact,  I  have  to  say 
that  I  am  known  for  being  someone  who  has  been  tremendously 
concerned  with  the  issue  of  eradication.  What  we  have  been  doing 
is,  indeed,  using  environmentally-safe  chemicals  in  coca  eradication 
in  several  countries. 

Mr.  Burton.  Are  you  using  it  in  Peru? 

Mr.  Gelbard.  We  are  not  using  it  in  Peru  yet. 

Mr.  Burton.  Why? 

Mr.  Gelbard.  Because  the  Peruvian  Government  has  not  allowed 
us  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Burton.  That  is  my  point. 

Mr.  Gelbard.  But  if  I  can  finish 

Mr.  Burton.  Just  one  second.  If  we  are  in  a  war  against  drugs, 
Mr.  Ambassador,  then  we  need  to  tell  those  governments,  "Baloney. 
We  do  not  want  your  politicians  being  bought  off.  We  do  not  want 
the  threat  of  murder  on  people  who  are  trying  to  do  the  right  thing 
like  they  are  trying  to  do  in  Colombia.  We  need  to  tell  those  gov- 
ernment officials  we  are  going  to  get  rid  of  the  drug  crops.  Either 
you  help  us,  or  we  will  do  it  without  you." 

Now,  they  do  not  have  surface-to-air  missiles  down  there,  and 
they  are  sure  as  hell  not  going  to  start  a  war  with  the  United 
States  if  we  go  in  there  to  eradicate  it.  And  if  we  go  in  there  with 
tebuthiuron,  we  could  knock  the  coca  plants  out,  and  you  know  it, 
in  a  very  short  period  of  time.  So,  you  say  we  are  not  doing  it  in 
Peru.  They  are  the  biggest  producer  of  coca  in  the  world.  Why 
aren't  we  using  chemicals  to  do  it?  Give  me  an  answer. 

Mr.  Gelbard.  We  are  using  an  environmentally-safe  chemical, 
glyphosphate,  called  Round  Up,  and  we  have  been  eradicating.  We 
have  been  financing  the  eradication  campaign  in  Colombia.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  Colombia  Government,  in  contrast  to  its  statements, 
has  not  produced  the  results  that  it  claims.  We  have  also  been 
eradicating  coca  in  Panama,  and  we  have  been  eradicating  coca 
and  opium  poppies  in  Venezuela  using  this  environmentally-safe 
herbicide. 

Mr.  Burton.  Let  me  interrupt  you  for  just  a  second.  I  want  to 
have  a  dialog  with  you  here.  This  is  very  important. 

Almost  90  percent  of  the  coca  comes  out  of  the 
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Mr.  Gelbard.  I  am  well  aware  of  that.  I  was  Ambassador  in  Bo- 
livia. 

Mr.  Burton.  We  are  nipping  around  the  areas  talking  about 
the 

Mr.  Gelbard.  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Burton.  Why  do  not  we  use  tebuthiuron? 

Mr.  Gelbard.  Because  the  government  of — well,  first,  let  me  add, 
just  to  buttress  your  argument,  that  according  to  the  1961  Single 
Convention,  which  is  international  law,  which  the  governments  of 
Bolivia,  Peru,  and  Colombia  have  all  signed,  they  should  have 
eradicated  all  coca  under  their  legal  obligations  by  1986. 

Bolivia  and  Peru  were  panted  a  25-year  exception  from  1961, 
which  expired  in  1986,  which  means  that  they  have  been  in  viola- 
tion of  international  law  for  10  years.  I  would  point  that  out.  But, 
second,  we  have  been  trying  to  convince  the  governments  of  Bolivia 
and  Peru  to  accept  the  idea  of  environmentally-safe  eradication.  I 
agree  with  that. 

What  we  have  not  done,  and  what  we  have  not  been  willing  to 
do  ourselves  is  to  violate  the  law  by  going  in  and  doing  it  unilater- 
ally. What  I  would  do  is  take  the  occasion  here,  on  the  basis  of 
what  you  have  said,  to  call  a^ain  on  the  governments  of  those  two 
countries  to  agree  to  use  environmentally-safe  herbicides  to  eradi- 
cate coca. 

Mr.  Burton.  Let  me 

Mr.  Gelbard.  Bolivia — if  I  can  just  say  one  last  thing.  The  Boliv- 
ian Government  has  passed  a  law  outlawing  the  use  of  herbicides 
for  this.  We  think  that  is  a  bad  mistake,  and  we  do  feel  that  it  is 
appropriate,  it  is  proven  that  these  herbicides  can  be  used  effec- 
tively and  safely  to  eradicate  coca  and  opium. 

Mr.  Burton.  Let  me  just  restate  a  couple  of  things.  First  of  all, 
the  environmental  damage  done  by  the  processing  of  coca  is  far 
more  than  anything  these  herbicides  can  do. 

Mr.  Gelbard.  I  agree. 

Mr.  Burton.  There  is  no  question  about  it.  I  know  that  you  say 
we  are  trying  to  deal  with  this  problem,  but  as  long  as  there  are 
billions  of  dollars,  some  of  it  rotting  in  rooms  because  they  have  got 
so  much  of  it,  as  long  as  there  is  tnat  kind  of  money  to  Duy  politi- 
cians and  to  threaten  people  and  their  families  like  we  know  takes 
place  in  these  countries,  it  is  going  to  be  very  difficult  to  get  those 
governments  to  go  along. 

Do  we  wait  until  every  kid  in  every  high  school  in  the  country 
is  hooked  on  something?  Do  we  wait  until  the  cost  to  our  govern- 
ment is  so  high  that  we  will  never  be  able  to  balance  this  Dudget 
because  we  have  to  spend  more  and  more  money  dealing  with  the 
narcotics  problem?  Our  borders  are  like  a  sieve.  This  gentleman 
here  from  DEA  and  his  people  and  the  border  patrol 

Mr.  Gelbard.  And  I  would  say  the  State  Department  people,  too, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Burton.  All  right. 

Mr.  Gelbard.  Please  do  not  ignore  that. 

Mr.  Burton.  All  right.  And  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  Gelbard.  The  people  of  all  the  U.S.  Government  agencies 
and 

Mr.  Burton.  Just  a  minute. 
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Mr.  Gelbard  [continuing],  and  not  just  the  DEA. 

Mr.  Burton.  Just  a  minute. 

Mr.  Gelbard.  No.  The  people  of  all  the  U.S.  Government  agen- 
cies  

Mr.  Burton.  Just  a  minute.  I  acknowledge — and  I  think  most  of 
the  members  of  our  subcommittee  and  in  the  majority  acknowledge 
that  there  are  a  lot  of  good  people  in  all  these  departments  who 
are  trying  to  deal  with  the  problem,  but  it  is  growing.  It  is  in  every 
community.  It  is  in  every  high  school,  and  it  is  killing  this  country. 
It  is  a  cancer  that  is  growing  out  of  control. 

And  we  say,  and  have  said  since  I  have  been  in  Congress  for  14 
years,  we  have  a  war  against  drugs.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  we 
are  nipping  around  the  edges.  People  are  doing  their  jobs  to  the 
best  of  their  ability, — and  I  am  not  denigrating  your  agency — but 
until  we  go  to  the  source,  as  well  as  try  to  deal  with  the  consump- 
tion, we  are  never  going  to  solve  this  problem. 

The  Florida  Straits,  the  East  Coast,  the  West  Coast,  particularly 
the  1,980-mile  border  between  us  and  Mexico,  are  like  a  sieve.  Kids 
are  bringing  this  stuff  across  the  border  in  their  school  books. 
There  are  all  kinds  of  stories  about  this. 

Now,  I  want  to  get  on  to  some  other  questions,  but  I  just  want 
to  say  this  real  clearly  to  everybody:  until  we  really  declare  war  on 
the  producers,  we  are  never  going  to  solve  the  problem,  and  it  is 
only  going  to  get  worse.  We  are  spending  money  that  really  is  not 
going  to  solve  the  problem.  It  may  solve  part  of  the  problem. 

And  we  have  new,  sophisticated  drugs  coming  on  line  that  you 
are  going  to  have  to  deal  with,  and  that  is  going  to  take  time.  But 
the  major  problem  we  have  right  now  is  cocaine  and  crack  cocaine. 
We  have  other  areas  that  are  growing,  and  I  do  not  know  why  we 
could  not  do  the  same  eradication  procedure  with  heroin  as  well. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  if  we  talk  to  the  leaders  of  these  coun- 
tries and  they  will  not  go  along  with  us  going  in  and  eradicating 
it,  they  will  not  work  with  us,  then  if  this  really  is  a  war  on  drugs, 
I  think  we  should  consider  eradicating  unilaterally  and  violating 
the  territorial  boundaries  of  those  countries. 

Now,  I  know  that  does  not  sit  well  with  the  State  Department, 
but  either  we  deal  with  the  drug  problem,  or  our  kids  continue  to 
suffer  and  our  society  continues  to  let  this  cancer  grow.  I  feel  very, 
very  strongly  about  it  or  else  I  would  not  be  in  this  dialog  with  you. 
I  am  not  denigrating  the  State  Department  or  the  DEA,  because 
I  think  many  of  you  are  trying  to  do  the  best  you  can;  but  until 
we  really  get  tough  and  go  after  narcotic  production,  we  are  never 
going  to  win  because  the  cartels  have  too  damn  much  money,  and 
they  can  buy  too  damn  many  politicians,  and  they  can  keep  on  kill- 
ing people,  even  in  our  country. 

As  one  parent  and  as  one  Congressman,  I  am  pretty  much  fed 
up  with  the  situation,  and  I  think  that  if  we  are  having  a  war 
against  drugs,  let  us  win  the  doggone  thing.  Now,  let  me  ask  you 
a  couple 

Mr.  Gelbard.  Can  I  just  add  one  thing 

Mr.  Burton.  Yes,  sure. 

Mr.  Gelbard  [continuing],  in  agreement  with  you,  please? 

Mr.  Burton.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Gelbard.  I  have  spent  the  last  10  years  working  on  these 
issues,  and  I  fully  agree  with  what  you  say  about  getting  to  this 
in  the  source  countries.  That  is  why  at  the  beginning  of  this  Ad- 
ministration, the  President  redesigned  the  strategies  to  emphasize 
an  approach  dealing  with  source  countries  instead  of  the  previous 
emphasis  on  transit  countries. 

But  I  cannot  resist  the  opportunity  to  say,  just  buttressing  what 
Mr.  Constantine  said  earlier,  we  also  need  support  from  the  Con- 
gress in  terms  of  fully  funding  our  budget  requests.  That  will  en- 
able us  to  be  able  to  do  many  of  the  things  that  we  all  together 
hope  for. 

Mr.  Burton.  If  you  ever  decide  to  go  to  coca-producing  regions 
and  bomb  the  coca  plants  with  good  herbicides  that  will  knock 
them  out,  then,  by  golly,  I  will  be  on  the  floor  every  single  day  get- 
ting you  that  money.  I  promise  you  I  will  organize  a  multitude  of 
Congressmen  to  support  you.  But  the  problem  is  many  Congress- 
men think  of  this  as  just  a  political  issue  and  an  issue  that  is  not 
going  to  go  away,  because  they  do  not  think  we  are  really  aggres- 
sive. 

Once  many  of  my  colleagues  believe  that  we  are  going  to  the 
heart  of  this  matter,  they  will  march  with  us,  and  we  will  get  you 
the  money.  Even  if  we  have  a  deficit  problem,  we  will  get  you  the 
money  because  this  is  the  biggest  problem.  The  crime  and  the  drug 
problem  in  this  country  is  the  biggest  problem  we  face,  in  my  opin- 
ion, and  we  really  need  to  deal  with  it. 

And  let  me  ask  you  some  other  questions.  It  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention  that  the  Ukraine,  to  whom  we  are  now  giving  some 
assistance,  is  selling  planes  for  transiting  drugs  to  Colombia.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  Constantine.  Well,  I  think  the  reports  that  I  have  seen  in 
the  paper  as  reported  are  really  not  an  accurate  depiction  of  what 
later  investigations  have  been  determined. 

Planes  being  sold  on  the  commercial  market  by  the  Ukraine  or 
leased  in  some  cases  appear  to  have  been  leased  by  shell  corpora- 
tions or  front  corporations  that  the  traffickers  might  be  utilizing. 
At  least  at  this  stage  of  the  game — and  I  do  not  have  the  complete 
package;  I  could  answer  in  a  written  answer  for  you  and  give  you 
up-to-date  information — we  cannot  find  any  connection  between  the 
government  of  Ukraine  and  the  traffickers  and  information  that 
there  was  any  knowledge  that  occurred  between  those  two  institu- 
tional entities. 

Mr.  Burton.  But,  Mr.  Administrator,  how  could  these  planes  be 
sold  without  the  government  of  the  Ukraine  and  the  government 
of  Colombia  not  being  aware  of  it? 

Mr.  Constantine.  Well,  planes  sold  or  leased  are  sometimes  sold 
through  a  middle  person  or  some  type  of  a  shell  corporation  that 
may  not  be  apparent.  Unfortunately,  a  lot  of  these  corporations 
that  you  have  to  deal  with,  they  do  not  use  the  names  of  the  crimi- 
nal enterprise  that  may  utilize  the  planes. 

For  example,  other  than  these  planes — and  I  have  to  tell  you,  I 
would  have  to  get  back  to  you  more  in  detail  on  this  investigation 
because  it  broke  quickly  in  an  ongoing  fashion  ahead  of  our  fact- 
finding ability  on  the  issue.  But  before  that  happened,  most  of  the 
planes  that  were  utilized  by  the  traffickers  were  Aero  Commanders 
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or  King  Airs,  which  were  are  of  American  manufacture,  and  we 
have  never  seen  any  complicity  at  all  or  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  manufacturer  that  all  of  their  planes  were  being  utilized  in  a 
lot  of  that  trafficking. 

So  if  I  could  get  back  to  you,  at  least  from  the  DEA  perspective, 
of  what  connections  we  have  because  the  investigation  is  ongoing, 
I  would  appreciate  that. 

[Mr.  Constantine's  response  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Burton.  Well,  I  hope  you  will.  I  would  like  to  know  more 
about  that.  Evidently,  DEA  Agent  Dick  Conyers  in  Phoenix  told  the 
NSC  about  these  planes,  and  he  gave  them  a  heads-up  last  year 
before  this  became  a  major  story  in  the  media  in  February.  Is  tnere 
an  investigation  going  on?  Can  you  check  on  that  for  us  as  well? 

Mr.  CoNSTANTlNE.  Yes,  I  can.  I  think  there  is  an  overall  um- 
brella investigation  being  run  out  of  the  Southwest  that  deals  with 
the  use  of  commercial  aviation  instruments  by  all  of  the  traffickers, 
and  that  incorporates  all  types  of  planes.  In  the  course  of  that  in- 
vestigation, apparently  there  was  some  uncovering  of  this  informa- 
tion, and  now — the  information  was  not  available  or  made  aware 
of— the  people  at  headquarters  at  DEA  did  not  know  that  this  in- 
vestigation was  continuing  because  it  was  involved  in  the  other 
one. 

What  I  would  like  to  have,  now  that  we  have  been  into  it  and 
taking  a  look  at  it,  presently,  at  least  tentatively,  we  see  no  official 
connection,  no  official  knowledge,  but  I  would  like  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  wait  until  our  people  in  Europe  and  in  Colombia  and 
the  United  States  have  a  complete  fact  finding  so  I  do  not  lead  you 
astray. 

Mr.  Gelbard.  Yes.  I  think  what  has  happened  here,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  learned  about  this  from  press  reports.  The  Ukraine  is  a 
new  country.  It  is  only  a  few  years  old.  They  never  exported  their 
aircraft  to  other  parts  of  the  world  before,  and  I  think,  really,  they 
have  not  been  familiar  with  the  potential  threats  for  misuse  of  air- 
craft. When  we  discussed  this  with  them  during  the  visit  of  Presi- 
dent Kuchma  here  to  Washington  a  few  weeks  ago,  they  were  very 
positive  about  working  with  us  to  try  to  develop  a  system  of  con- 
trols for  exports  of  their  aircraft  in  the  future. 

We  have  now,  in  connection  with  our  broader  cooperation  with 
them  against  organized  crime,  we  are  in  the  process  of  detailing  an 
FBI  agent  and  a  Department  of  Justice  attorney  to  work  in  our  em- 
bassy with  them  on  a  variety  of  issues,  including  one  of  our  goals 
has  been  to  help  them  set  up  a  system  of  export  controls  for  air- 
craft. We  are  also  doing  the  same  thing  with  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Burton.  Well,  I  think  that  is  very  important  because  they 
are  strapped  for  hard  cash  in  the  Ukraine  and  Russia,  and  unless 
there  is  some  guidance  given,  they  are  probably  going  to  try  to  sell 
whatever  they  can  to  get  it.  And  it  might  be  to  the  detriment  of 
what  we  are  trying  to  deal  with  here. 

General  Serrano,  head  of  the  Colombian  National  Police,  was  re- 
cently here  in  the  United  States,  and  he  met  with  the  staff  of  the 
International  Relations  Committee.  He  is  someone  in  whom  we 
have  a  great  deal  of  confidence  in  Colombia  and  who  has  laid  his 
life  on  the  line  to  deal  with  these  traffickers.  He  said  in  his  meet- 
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ing  that  there  was  25,000  to  30,000  hectares  of  coke  and  opium- 
producing  plants  that  were  destroyed  in  Colombia,  which  is  much 
greater  than  what  Amb.  Gelbard  said  in  your  statement  a  minute 
ago. 

So  there  is  some  kind  of  a  disparity  in  whether  or  not  they  have 
actually  cut  into  the  production  in  Colombia  or  actually  it  in- 
creased. So  is  there  any  way  we  can  reconcile  those  figures  for  the 
committee  and  for  the  Congress? 

Mr.  Gelbard.  We  would  be  happy  to  supply  you  with  these  fig- 
ures. These  are  open-source  figures  and  are  done  through  the  same 
annual  survey  process  that  we  use  for  Peru/Bolivia  figures  that  you 
cited  for  Peru  earlier.  We  have  great  confidence  in  the  methodology 
that  is  used  for  the  survey  process  in  Colombia  as  well  as  else- 
where in  the  world,  which  is  done  through  a  combination  of  means. 

And  we  have  provided  this  information  now  to  the  Colombian 
Government  through  our  embassy,  but  we  would  be  happy  to  share 
this  with  you  and  discuss  it  further  with  you. 

The  information  follows: 

According  to  the  annual  coca  crop  survey  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Government, 
using  photographic  reconnaissance,  the  area  of  coca  cultivation  in  Colombia  in- 
creased in  1995  to  50,900  hectares,  from  45,000  in  1994.  Potential  leaf  production 
increased  from  36,000  to  40,800  metric  tons,  and  potential  cocaine  production  from 
this  leaf  increased  from  70  to  80  metric  tons.  This  meant  Colombia  overtook  Bolivia 
in  the  land  area  devoted  to  coca  cultivation,  although  Bolivia  remained  the  second- 
largest  leaf  producer,  due  to  larger  yields  per  hectare.  Colombia's  farmers  continued 
to  expand  cultivation,  particularly  in  southern  Guaviare,  Putumayo  and  Caqueta 
growing  areas,  resulting  in  a  13%  increase,  despite  an  active  eradication  program. 

In  addition,  our  photographic  survey  indicated  that  8,750  hectares  of  coca  had 
been  destroyed,  almost  all  of  it  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Jose  del  Guaviare,  in  Guaviare 
Department.  This  is  the  most  accurate  figure  on  coca  eradication  available.  There 
was  very  little  eradication  in  the  areas  of  rapid  expansion  cited  above.  The  most 
likely  explanation  of  the  large  difference  between  this  figure  and  the  24,000  hec- 
tares reported  by  the  Colombian  National  Police  lies  in  the  distinction  between  the 
amount  of  glyphosphate  herbicide  expended  in  spray  operations  (which  is  the  meas- 
ure the  CNF  used)  and  the  area  of  active  coca  cultivation  actually  destroyed.  Pos- 
sibly some  fields  were  sprayed  more  than  once.  The  survey  showed  considerable  de- 
struction of  coca  in  the  area  that  was  the  target  of  the  spray  operation,  thus  proving 
that  aerial  spraying  is  effective.  However,  the  total  amount  of  coca  under  cultivation 
in  the  targeted  spraying  area  did  not  ecpjal  24,000  hectares. 

Colombia  is  to  be  commended  for  launching  this  eradication  program  and  persist- 
ing with  it  in  spite  of  numerous  difTiculties.  The  fact  that  there  are  some  differences 
in  the  calculation  of  the  area  destroyed  does  not  diminish  that  fact.  Colombia  is  the 
only  one  of  the  three  Andean  coca  producers  to  permit  eradication  by  aerial  spray- 
ing, which  is  a  very  efiicient  and  effective  means  of  eradication.  Continuation  of  the 
spray  program  will  help  convince  farmers  and  others  that  growing  this  illicit  crop 
is  a  very  risky  business. 

Mr.  Burton.  I  would  like  to  double-check  it.  General  Serrano,  as 
I  understand  it — I  do  not  know  if  it  was  him,  but  someone  said 
there  have  been  a  number  of  government  helicopters  that  have 
been  shot  down.  How  are  we  responding?  I  think  Colombia  asked 
4  months  ago  for  additional  helicopters.  Have  we  responded  yet, 
and,  if  not,  when  will  we? 

Mr.  Gelbard.  Well,  first,  my  bureau  has  been  providing  the  fi- 
nancing for  the  eradication  campaign  and  has  been  providing  the 
equipment  for  the  helicopters  and  other  assistance  to  the  Colom- 
bian police.  We  have  been  providing  them  with  a  large  number  of 
helicopters.  He  has  asked  for  Blackhawk  helicopters,  which  we  do 
not  have.  However,  what  I  have  explained  to  both  the  Minister  of 
Defense  in  Colombia  and  to  General  Serrano  is  that  the  Colombian 
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military  do  have  Blackhawk  helicopters  but  have  been  unwilling  to 
let  the  police  use  those. 

I  have  offered  to  provide  funding  for  maintenance  and  spare 
parts  for  the  Blackhawk  helicopters  which  are  not  now  able  to  fly 
if  the  Colombian  military  uses  those  to  support  General  Serrano's 
efforts,  and  that  offer  is  on  the  table.  It  strikes  me  as  obvious  that 
since  they  do  have  these  Blackhawk  helicopters,  their  military 
ought  to  be  willing  to  support  General  Serrano's  efforts  here. 

Mr.  Burton.  And  you  have  not  reached  an  agreement  with  them 
at  all? 

Mr.  Gelbard.  We  have  not  received  an  answer  back  from  the 
Minister  of  Defense. 

Mr.  Burton.  How  long  ago  was  that? 

Mr.  Gelbard.  I  met  with  the  Minister  of  Defense  perhaps  2 
months  ago. 

Mr.  Burton.  And  in  2  months  they  have  not  gotten  back  to  you? 

Mr.  Gelbard.  They  have  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Burton.  That  is  troubling. 

Mr.  Gelbard.  I  met  with  General  Serrano  during  his  visit,  too. 
I  know  Greneral  Serrano  very  well,  as  does  Mr.  Con stan tine.  We 
both  think  very  highly  of  him.  I  would  like  to  add,  too,  that  I  think 
the  efforts  by  the  Colombian  police  in  the  eradication  program  have 
been  extraordinarily  brave.  That  is  why  it  seemed  to  me  if  one 
branch  of  the  Ministry  of  Defense,  the  police,  are  undertaking  this 
effort  and  another  branch  of  the  Ministry  of  Defense,  the  military, 
has  these  helicopters,  and  since  this  is  ODviously  one  of  their  high- 
est national  priorities,  they  ought  to  be  working  together. 

Mr.  Burton.  Well,  could  you  report  back  to  this  committee  and 
the  Congress  as  quickly  as  possible  on  any  progress  that  is  made? 
Two  months  ought  to  be  more  than  adequate  time  for  them  to 
reach  an  agreement  with  you  so  that  you  can  give  them  the  spare 
parts  to  make  those  things  work. 

Mr.  Gelbard.  I  would  be  very  happy  to,  sir. 

[The  response  follows:] 

I  discussed  the  issue  of  Black  Hawk  helicopters  with  Colombian  Minister  of  De- 
fense Esguerra  on  November  16,  1995,  and  with  National  Police  Chief  Serrano  on 
February  23,  1996.  I  suggested  that  we  might  provide  spare  parts  and  maintenance 
training  and  expert  assistance  to  make  flyable  some  currently  grounded  Colombian 
Air  Force  Black  Hawk  helicopters,  provided  that  they  were  used  to  support  anti-nar- 
cotics ^operations  by  the  Colombian  National  Police.  To  date  we  have  not  received 
a  positive  response  to  this  suggestion. 

Mr,  Burton.  If  the  Colombians  are  not  willing  to  do  that,  then 
there  is  something  wrong. 

Mr.  Gelbard.  Yes.  I  thought  my  offer  was  quite  reasonable. 

Mr.  Burton.  Are  we  prepared  to  offer  any  Huey  helicopters,  or 
have  they  asked  for  those? 

Mr.  Gelbard.  We  have  been  providing  Huey  helicopters,  and  we 
are  prepared  to  provide  more. 

Mr.  Burton.  They  do  not  want  those,  though.  They  want  the 
faster  Blackhawks. 

Mr.  Gelbard.  I  think  we  may  at  some  point  be  providing  them 
more  UH-lH's,  but  they  have  a  need  for  other  kinds  of  more  ad- 
vanced helicopters  which  we  do  not  have,  at  least,  and  which  are 
not  available  through  any  U.S.  grant  programs  right  now. 
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Mr.  Burton.  Regarding  Mexico,  General  Serrano,  who  led  the 
capture  of  the  Cali  cartel,  recently  told  the  committee  staff  that  he 
once  had  a  Mexican  counterpart  that  he  regularly  met  with  and  co- 
operated with  to  thwart  the  drug  traffickers.  He  says  there  is  no 
longer  anyone  in  Mexico  with  whom  to  work. 

Are  the  Mexicans  doing  enough  to  help  Colombia  and  Serrano 
deal  with  this  problem?  And  if  they  are  not,  why  aren't  they,  be- 
cause they  say  they  are  serious.  Zedillo  says  that  Mexico  wants  to 
do  something  and  it  seems  to  me  one  of  the  least  troublesome 
things  that  the  Zedillo  Government  could  do  is  make  sure  that  they 
have  a  counterpart  who  is  serious  to  work  with  Serrano  in  Colom- 
bia. 

Mr.  CONSTANTINE.  Congressman,  both  Lozano  and  Zedillo,  I 
think,  have  made  extraordinary  efforts  in  a  fairly  short  period  of 
time  to  develop  people  that  we  can  deal  with.  I  think  what  we  have 
to  recognize  is  that  they  inherited  a  very  difficult  situation.  The 
law  enforcement  structure  in  Mexico  that  they  assumed  authority 
over  a  short  period  of  time  ago,  a  year  or  so  ago  is  exceptionally 
weak.  They  are  trying  to  develop  that  and  to  put  people  in  place. 

There  are  people  in  the  law  enforcement  community  there  that 
we  can  work  with,  and  if  that  is  a  problem  with  General  Serrano, 
we  can  give  them  the  names  of  individuals  that  we  have  worked 
with  and  worked  with  successfully. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  have  said  in  kind  of  an  analogy  for  Mex- 
ico as  an  issue  is  that  I  have  had  many  friends  of  mine  take  posi- 
tions as  chiefs  of  police  in  the  United  States  in  various  commu- 
nities where  there  was  a  problem  often  with  integrity  of  mis- 
management. And  I  watched  these  chiefs  of  police  struggle  for  a 
substantial  period  of  time  even  in  the  United  States  to  get  control 
of  weak  law  enforcement  institutions  and  to  turn  them  around  at 
great  personal  pain  to  themselves. 

And  I  think  when  you  look  at  the  situation  in  Mexico  and  the 
structure  of  law  enforcement,  that  is  a  very,  very  difficult  task;  but 
I  am  sure,  given  our  relationship  with  Greneral  Serrano,  who  I  will 
be  with  again  shortly,  as  well  as  some  key  people  from  law  enforce- 
ment of  Mexico,  we  could  make  that  arrangement  for  that  introduc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Burton.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  CoNSTANTiNE.  In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  General  Serrano 
raised  the  same  issue  with  me,  and  I  know  the  person  he  is  refer- 
ring to  who  was  a  former  senior  Mexican  Government 
countemarcotics  official,  now  the  Governor  of  a  State.  He  does  have 
a  successor  in  the  Mexican  Government,  someone  we  consider  to  be 
a  very  serious  man,  and  I  undertook  it  upon  myself  to  mention  this 
to  the  Mexican  Attorney  General  with  whom  I  met  shortly  there- 
after and  to  the  Mexican  Foreign  Secretary  and  asked  them  to  get 
in  touch  with  General  Serrano  about  this. 

Mr.  Burton.  I  appreciate  that.  I  think  at  our  previous  hearing 
at  which  you  testified,  we  had  Eduardo  Valle  Espinosa,  a  fellow 
who  defected  who  was  high  up  in  the  Mexican  Attorney  General's 
office.  He  noted  that  one  of  the  problems  that  we  had  was  that  our 
intelligence  would  indicate  when  a  plane  was  coming  in  from  Co- 
lombia to  some  remote  area  in  Mexico,  and  the  police  were  notified. 
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The  Mexican  police  officials  in  that  area  were  notified  that  this 
plane  was  coming  in  with  plenty  of  time  to  intercept  it  when  it 
landed,  but  they  were  always  delayed  getting  there  until  after  the 
plane  had  landed,  unloaded,  and  all  the  drugs  had  been  distrib- 
uted. 

Which  brings  me  back  to  the  point  that  I  made  earlier:  as  long 
as  there  are  billions  of  dollars  involved,  that  is  able  to  buy  off  law 
enforcement  people,  and  to  involve  people  in  murders  and  every- 
thing else,  and  to  threaten  and  buy  off  public  officials,  it  seems  to 
me  you  are  always  going  to  find  somebody  or  some  group  of  people 
who  are  willing  to  take  that  money  in  exchange  for  looking  the 
other  way. 

And  so  it  gets  me  back  to  my  central  point  that  I  feel  so  strongly 
about,  and  that  is  that  at  some  point  some  U.S.  Administration  has 
to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  say  to  these  people  who  are  in 
these  producing  countries,  either  you  work  with  us  to  knock  this 
stuff  out,  really  knock  it  out  or  we  unilaterally  are  going  to  take 
the  necessary  action. 

What  percentage  of  cocaine  used  today  in  the  country  comes 
through  Mexico,  Mr.  Administrator? 

Mr.  CoNSTANTiNE.  Probably  70  percent  of  the  cocaine.  They  do 
not  give  us  their  books,  obviously,  so  that  we  can  record  invoices 
as  it  goes  across  the  border.  Somewhere  between  60  and  70  per- 
cent. There  is  a  fluctuation  between  there  depending  upon  the 
pressure  at  the  border,  and  now  the  Caribbean,  which  has  turned 
to  be  a  target  of  opportunity  for  them  to  try  to  bring  cocaine  into 
one  of  the  Caribbean  islands  and  then  from  there  into  Puerto  Rico, 
which  gives  them  access  especially  up  into  New  York  City. 

So  as  it  comes  across,  there  are  either  one  of  two  organizations 
running  it,  either  groups  out  of  Colombia  or  organizations  out  of 
Mexico. 

Mr.  Burton.  Representative  Shaw  from  Florida  has  joined  us, 
and  he  has  a  couple  of  questions.  Let  me  ask  one  more  question, 
and  then  I  yield  to  my  colleague.  I  appreciate  your  coming.  This  a 
very  important  hearing.  Everybody  is  involved  in  Conference  Com- 
mittee reports  right  now.  This  is  probably  not  the  best  time  to  hold 
hearings,  but  because  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  we  felt  we  had 
better  go  ahead  with  it.  So  I  apologize  for  my  colleagues  not  all 
being  here. 

With  both  Peru  and  Colombia's  effective  air  interdiction  efforts, 
the  traffickers  are  now  using  Brazilian  air  space  to  circumvent 
these  efforts  as  they  move  coca  paste  and  coca  base  into  Colombia 
for  eventual  processing.  When  will  the  Brazilians  have  ground 
radar  in  place  and  planes  allocated  to  engage  in  the  same  very  ef- 
fective interdiction  efforts  as  Peru  and  Colombia?  And  let  me  add 
to  that — there  is  a  difficult  problem  with  Cuba  because  planes  com- 
ing out  of  Colombia  fly  into  Cuban  air  space,  and  because  there  is 
no  cooperation  by  that  government,  you  cannot  track  them.  So  can 
you  comment  on  that  as  well? 

Mr.  CoNSTANTiNE.  Well,  you  have  two  problems.  One  is  you  are 
dealing,  in  essence,  with  what  is  almost  a  closed  society  for  us  to 
be  able  to  conduct  investigations.  So  the  information  that  you 
would  have  as  a  law  enforcement  agency  is  limited  to  very  second- 
ary or  tertiary  sources. 
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The  second  thing  is  as  these  flights  come  out  of  South  America 
heading  up  into  the  Caribbean,  one  of  the  ways  that  they  can  mask 
their  direction  of  travel  or  in  some  ways  keep  themselves  from 
being  identified  or  continue  to  be  identified  is  to  somehow  get 
themselves  into  Cuban  air  space.  We  have  had  a  number  of  inves- 
tigations which  would  indicate  that  happens.  Again,  because  of  the 
very  limited  information  we  can  get,  the  full  extent  of  it  is  not  even 
known  to  us. 

Mr.  Burton.  OK  But  that  would  indicate  Cuba  is  complicitous, 
then. 

Mr.  CoNSTANTiNE.  Well,  they  are  flying  into  air  space  and  allow- 
ing it  to  continue.  We  do  not  know  whether  it  is  complicity  or  they 
will  not  give  us  the  information  or  they  have  the  information  and 
are  not  doing  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Burton.  Well,  evidently,  they  have  the  ability  to  deal  with 
their  air  space.  They  went  up  and  shot  down  two  unarmed  aircraft 
last  week.  Representative  Shaw. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  I  would  compliment 
you  for  having  this  hearing.  I  think  it  is  very  timely  and  it  is  very 
crucial  to  the  future  of  our  country  that  we  do  attempt  to  get  into 
these  matters,  try  to  ferret  through  the  information  that  is  avail- 
able and  get  the  expert  testimony  that  is  here  with  us  today. 

I  would  like  to  for  a  moment  focus  on  the  issue  of  Mexican  co- 
operation. When  you  see  that  65  to  70  percent  of  the  cocaine  com- 
ing into  this  country  is  coming  in  through  Mexico  or  from  Mexico, 
at  that  particular  time  it  would  make  one  wonder  as  to  what  extent 
the  Mexican  Government  is  cooperating  with  us  in  this  regard. 

Could  I  ask  each  of  you  gentlemen  to  comment  specifically  upon 
the  extent  of  cooperation,  and  if  there  is  cooperation,  where  the 
problem  lies? 

Mr.  CoNSTANTiNE.  Some  of  these  questions  were  answered  in  our 
direct  testimony.  Congressman,  before,  and  some  briefly  in  an- 
swers. First  of  all,  the  administration  of  President  Zedillo  and  At- 
torney Greneral  Lozano  has  been  cooperative  in  numerous  meetings, 
not  only  of  high-level  people  in  our  government,  but  actually  at  the 
working  level  of  DEA  operational  officials,  trying  to  establish  num- 
bers of  programs  to  strengthen  what  I  have  said  is  a  very  weak  law 
enforcement  structure  that  they  inherited  and  are  trying  to  turn 
around. 

There  have  been  some  very  positive  elements,  those  positive  ele- 
ments being  the  rest  of  Garcia-Abrego  willingness  to  develop  some 
integrity-driven  investigative  units.  When  the  last  plane  landed  in 
the  Baja,  and  the  indications  were  that  there  was  a  theft  of  the 
narcotics  from  the  plane,  there  was  an  arrest  of  numerous  law  en- 
forcement officials,  numbers  of  officials  for  corruption. 

Those  are  all  positives.  The  weak  sides  are  in  many  ways  the 
structure  that  was  inherited  in  the  6-year  turnover  and,  really,  the 
lack  of  a  professional  institutional  law  enforcement  experience  that 
I  have  known  all  my  life  being  in  police  work,  there  really  is  no 
replica  type  of  agency  presently,  and  people  are  trying  to  work  on 
that.  And  also  my  understanding  is  that  there  is  a  very  significant 
and  could  possibly  be  very  strong  organized  crime  legislation  being 
submitted  by  this  Administration   through  the  legislature  which 
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would  give  tools  probably  for  the  first  time  to  conduct  sophisticated 
investigations. 

Mr.  Shaw.  We  have  seen  the  transshipment,  the  production  is 
continuing  to  increase,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  CoNSTANTEsTE.  Well,  the  cocaine  transshipment  figures  are 
probably  fairly  stable.  The  secondary  issue,  which  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  is  not  a  secondary  issue,  is  methamphetamine,  which 
is  either  the  precursor  chemical,  ephedrin,  coming  through  Mexico 
into  the  United  States  for  manufacture  into  methamphetamine  or 
the  ephedrin  is  being  manufactured  into  methamphetamine  in 
Mexico  and  then  smuggled  across  the  border.  That  is  probably  the 
major  increase  in  the  drug  problem  coming  out  of  that  area. 

Mr.  Shaw.  As  I  understand  it  from  our  trade  representative,  Mr. 
Kantor,  the  majority  of  the  drugs  coming  into  this  country  illegally 
are  coming  by  trucks.  Is  that  correct?  Do  you  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  CONSTANTINE.  Well,  I  am  sure  a  substantial  amount.  I  can- 
not tell  you  what  percentage  comes  in  all  different  types  of  convey- 
ances. Many  of  the  major  investigations  that  we  have  conducted 
have  indicated  that  they  do  not  want  to  risk  the  importation  of 
large  shipments  of  drugs  in  any  one  conveyance  at  any  one  point 
in  time  for  fear  that  an  arrest  and  seizure  of  that  would  be  very 
detrimental  to  their  operation. 

So  what  we  are  seeing  in  many  of  the  arrests — and  much  of  this 
comes  from  State  troopers  and  highway  patrolmen  who  are  making 
these  arrests  on  the  Southwest  border — is  that  they  are  convey- 
ances like  cars  or  camper  trucks  where  they  will  have  200  to  250 
kilos  at  a  time  rather  than  a  large  shipment  by  truck,  which  fur- 
ther exacerbates,  I  think,  some  oi  the  problems  in  trying  to  inter- 
dict for  people,  I  am  sure,  who  are  in  the  interdiction  business. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Let  me  shift  ^ears  for  just  a  second  and  get  into  the 
question  of  extradition.  It  is  my  understanding  that  we  have  165 
requests  for  extradition  that  have  been  ignored  by  the  Mexican 
Government.  Have  they  to  date  extradited  any  Mexican  national  to 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  CONSTANTINE.  I  really  would  not  know.  It  would  not  be  in 
my  area  of  expertise- 

Mr.  Oilman.  No,  Congressman,  they  have  not.  Under  the  Mexi- 
can law,  we  do  have  a  bilateral  treaty  which  does  permit  extra- 
dition of  nationals.  We  do  extradite  American  citizens  to  Mexico. 
Under  the  Mexican  Constitution,  however,  there  is  a  provision  al- 
lowing for  extradition  of  their  nationals  under  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances, and  I  think  that  is  the  term  that  is  used. 

The  Mexican  Government,  the  Zedillo  Government,  has  said  that 
they  do  intend  to  extradite  individuals  when  those  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances occur,  and  Attorney  General  Reno  and  I  and  others  in 
the  government  have  met  with  senior  Mexican  officials,  including 
their  attorney  general,  their  foreign  secretary,  and  pressed  for  the 
extradition  of  specific  individuals. 

I  would  add  that  the  number-one  person  on  the  lists  we  have 
provided  was  Juan  Garcia-Abrego,  who,  in  fact,  was  not  extradited; 
he  was  deported  on  the  basis  of  his  being  a  dual  citizen,  Mexican 
and  U.S.  citizen.  So  he  was  deported  to  the  United  States  under 
that  provision,  but  we  still  very  much  are  insisting  on  the  use  of 
extradition  as  a  fundamental  tool. 
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Mr.^SHAW.  I  would  say  that  certainly  would  be  a  showing  of  good 
faith  as  to  the  cooperation  with  the  United  States  which  we  really 
have  not  seen  yet.  We  have  gotten  a  lot  of  lip  service  for  years  with 
regard  to  that  question  of  extradition,  and  they  have  really  yet  to 
fulfill  their  obligations  in  that  regard. 

I  have  one  further  question.  I  know  we  are  waiting  for  a  vote, 
and  I  can  see  the  chairman  squirming  to — well,  I  will  yield  back. 

Mr.  Gelbard.  Could  I  just  add  one  other  point.  Congressman? 
And  one  thing  I  would  like  to  add,  as  I  discussed  earlier  in  my  tes- 
timony, the  fundamental  test  under  the  law.  Congressman,  is 
whether  the  government  is  cooperating  with  the  United  States.  We 
believe — the  President  believes  that  the  Government  of  Colombia  is 
not  cooperating  sufficiently  with  us  in  the  fight  against  drugs,  but 
we  believe  that  the  Zedillo  Government  in  Mexico  is  cooperating 
with  us  sufficiently. 

Clearly,  as  Mr.  Constantine  has  said,  more  needs  to  be  done;  but 
when  we  look  at  what  has  happened  in  1995,  particularly  com- 
pared to  1994,  there  is  no  question  that  there  has  been  very  impor- 
tant progress  in  many  of  the  most  important  areas. 

And  I  would  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  particularly  knowing  your  in- 
terest in  eradication,  that  last  year  Mexico  eradicated  one-third  of 
the  marijuana  production,  reversing  a  trend,  a  downward  trend  in 
eradication  which  had  existed.  But  they  eradicated  34  percent  of 
marijuana  in  Mexico,  and  they  eradicated  opium  production  by  over 
10  percent,  and  we  see  those  trends  continuing  in  a  very  positive 
way. 

The  Mexican  Government  is  now  on  its  own  buying  helicopters. 
They  are  buying  Hueys  so  that  they  can  eradicate  more  as  well 
as 

Mr.  Burton.  Well,  I  think  that  is  commendable,  but  I  think  my 
colleague  and  I  would  agree  that  70  percent  of  the  coca  coming  into 
the  United  States  coming  in  through  Mexico  is  still  an  intolerable 
situation. 

I  wanted  to  ask  you  a  question  about  the  traffic  pattern.  Evi- 
dently, the  narcotics  coming  in  from  Latin  America  are  now  going 
through  Brazil,  and  there  is  going  to  be  about  a  5-  or  6-year  period 
before  you  can  put  radar  in  there.  Has  the  Brazilian  Government 
requested  AWACS  to  help  monitor,  because  it  looks  like  the  traffic 
pattern  has  changed  dramatically  through  Brazil? 

Mr.  Gelbard.  We  now  have  much  greater  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  the  Brazilian  Government  precisely  because  of  that  prob- 
lem. What  is  happening  now  is  that  we  are  getting — the  Brazilian 
Government,  their  police,  their  military,  have  become  involved  in 
regional  counternarcotics  interception  operations  that  have  pre- 
viously only  involved  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  Colombia  working  with 
us,  recognizing  that  so  much  of  this  now  is  going  over  their  terri- 
tory. 

I  will  be  happy  to  get  you  the  information  on  the  specifics  of 
what  they  are  doing,  but  the  Cardoso  Government  has  now  become 
much  more  engaged  than  we  have  seen  Brazilians  in  the  past  We 
have  seen  their  military  now  linking  up  with  the  Peruvian  military 
because  that  is  the  most  effective  means  of  doing  that,  and  they  are 
working  on  specific  interception  and  surveillance  operations. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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President  Cardoso's  Government  is  increasing  its  support  for  counternarcotics  ef- 
forts. Last  December,  Brazil  agreed  to  participate  in  a  regional  counternarcotics  op- 
eration supported  by  the  United  States,  which  involved  coordinated  air  interdiction 
operations  by  several  countries.  Brazil  placed  riders  on  U.S.  AWACS  aircraft  operat- 
ing over  Peru.  The  Brazilian  Government  is  continuing  with  its  plans  to  implement 
SIvAM,  a  radar  system  to  monitor  the  Amazon  area.  Brazil  is  cooperating  in  cross- 
border  anti-narcotics  operations  with  Peru  to  attack  clandestine  airstrips  near  the 
border.  Brazil,  Peru,  and  Colombia  are  coordinating  on  developing  a  regional  ap- 
proach for  police  actions  in  the  Amazon  tri-border  area.  This  involves  exchange  of 
information  and  regular  consultations  and  is  a  significant  step  toward  a  regional 
counternarcotics  effort.  In  addition,  Brazil,  Paraguay,  and  Argentina  recently  held 
consultations  on  how  to  attack  the  smuggling  of  narcotics  and  other  goods  among 
their  countries. 

Mr.  Burton.  We  have  to  go  vote,  and  we  are  going  to  run  out 
of  time,  but  I  want  to  thank  you  for  being  here.  I  would  like  to  say, 
in  closing,  that  I  wish  our  government  and  you,  Ambassador 
Gelbard,  would  convey  to  Mr.  Fujimori  that  we  would  like  to  have 
his  support  in  using  herbicides  to  once  and  for  all  eradicate  the 
production  in  Peru  and,  likewise,  in  Bolivia. 

Representative  Shaw,  I  am  going  to  cede  the  seat  to  you  so  I  can 
go  ahead  and  enter  this  meeting. 

Mr.  Constantine.  I  will  submit  it  for  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Burton.  He  will  submit  it  for  the  record.  Would  you  answer 
the  question  for  him,  then?  Thank  you  very  much.  This  meeting 
stands  in  adjournment. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:37  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned  to 
reconvene  at  the  call  of  the  chair.] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 
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subject . 

It  is  certainly  no  secret  that  many  governments  object 
.„  ,»;fif (ration   But  I  know  that  many  members  o£  this 
'    ►fil^n   aoree  that  it  is  a  balanced,  serious  and 
e??^c  ve  "  y  to'Ilvance  our  drug  control  interests   In 

/:^'J   rfiriidg^en^r-^t   a?rg^;:rnSeS^rL5rmaKe 

;;L-"'   ia?   is  whe  e  "2r     esponsibility  begins   and  where  the 
!;  fon  ^ru  s'L^end  --   i"  victory^    .TlTlsTell^rtor.l 
"''[^^le^   lTrlf.dlTlTanA\cl\lTt   II  To   th^   people 

H:gjClSy€rwe     -^^^r^^l^  ^^^^^   "  '^^ 
highest   possible   standards. 

TiffijnSEAILAHP  _K>UCX-JRESEQBSE 


n,any  other    J";P°JJ^J^3P°^Jug    trafficking   around   the   globe 
rnrce^tUica^ion!'!    wSuld    URe    to    summarize   some    key 


developments . 
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r-:inc  trie  las:  several  years,  v.-c  r.  =  ve  see.T  that. 
:ra,inize3  crine  and  :  r.'.er  r.at  iona!  narcctics  trafficking  -- 
unlike  any  other  foreign  policy    issues  --  persistently 
threaten  our  internal  and  external  interests.   They  tear  at 
the  very  fabric  of  society,  jeopardize  emerging  and 
established  democracies,  slow  economic  development  and 
threaten  the  environment.   It  is  clearer  than  ever  that  our 
drug  control  programs  cannot  be  conducted  in  a  vacuum; 
rather,  they  must  be  addressed  as  part  of  a  much  larger 
problem.   That  is  why  Secretary  Christopher,  two  years  ago, 
asked  me  to  take  responsibility  for  streamlining  the  State 
Department's  efforts  to  support  international  law  enforcement 


Committee  members  will  recall  that  the  Crime  Initiative 
is  multif aceted.   We  are  working  now  to  implement  the 
President's  October,  1995,  Executive  Order  under  the 
International  Emergency  Economic  Powers  Act  (lEEPA) ,  to  deny 
major  drug  traffickers  centered  in  Colombia  the  benefit  of 
assets  subject  to  U.S.  jurisdiction.   Just  this  week,  in 
fact,  we  made  public  nearly  200  additional  narcotics  targets 
in  Colombia  under  the  auspices  of  lEEPA.   Similarly,  the 
President's  money  laundering  initiative  will  apply  pressure 
on  countries  to  take  concrete  action  against  money 
launderinq,  or  face  U.S.  sanctions.   In  addition,  we  are 
cooperating  with  our  allies  in  the  G-7/P-8,  through  the 
U.S.-EU  New  Transatlantic  Agenda,  and  through  our  own 
hemisphere's  Summit  of  the  America's  Action  Plan,  to  help 
focus  attention  on  linkages  among  crimes  such  as  drug 
trafficking,  terrorism,  money  laundering,  illegal  arms  sales, 
and  alien  smuggling.   The  President  displayed  the  importance 
that  he  places  on  this  entire  set  of  emerging  threats  when  he 
challenged  all  the  world's  nations  to  negotiate  and  sign  a 
universal  Declaration  on  Citizens'  Security. 

We  are  acutely  aware  that  confronting  the  enemy  requires 
the  highest  level  of  cooperation  among  like-minded 
individuals  and  organizations,  whether  in  the  public, 
private,  local,  national  or  international  sectors.   As  our 
new  Director  of  the  Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy 
(ONDCP)  General  Barry  McCaffrey  articulated  at  his  recent 
confirmation  hearing,  we  need  to  build  upon  our  considerable 
advances  "to  create  an  operational  construct  that  links  those 
successes  together  in  a  coordinated  effort."   This  is  as  true 
in  the  international  arena  as  it  is  here  at  home.   From  the 
State  Department's  perspective,  we  are  forging  extensive  ties 
throughout  the  inter-agency  community  and  internationally  to 
advance  the  President's  corrprehensi ve  drug  control  and 
anti-crime  strategies  and  programs. 
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THE  J)RUa  TRADE  :_A_ STATUS  RE_P0RT 

T-^rning  specifically  to  the  drug  trade,  I  •-•ill  highlight 
our  drug  control  policies  and  general  trends  in  the  last  year 
which  are  described  in  detail  in  the  1996  International 
Narcotics  control  Strategy  Report  (INCSR) .   The  US.  support 
can  serve  as  a  stimulus,  but  we  know  that  national  political 
will  —  tied  closely  to  tight  controls  to  thwart  corruption 
-  is  the  most  important  prerequisite  for  any  country's 
success  in  combatting  the  drug  trade.   Against  this  backdrop, 
our  programs  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  defined  in  the 
President's  Source  Country  Strategy,  specifically  target  drug 
cultivation,  processing  and  transit  in  the  producer  countries 
as  part  of  the  grower-to-user  chain.   Therefore,  eradication 
is  central  to  the  effort,  and  crop  eradication  campaigns  in 
Bolivia  and  Colombia  have  shown  that  it  is  possible  to 
restrict  significant  expansion  of  the  coca  cultivations. 

But  the  international  drug  trade  remains  a  powerful, 
sophisticated  and  adaptable  force.   In  1995,  trafficking 
organizations  managed  to  move  tons  of  cocaine  and  heroin  to 
nearly  every  country  in  the  world  and  they  flaunted  their 
undeniable  capacity  to  corrupt  governments.   Another 
disturbing  trend  in  1995  was  the  astonishing  spread  of 
synthetic  drugs,  especially  methamphetamine,  on  the  illicit 
world  drug  market.   Moreover,  the  data  on  drug  crop 
cultivation  was  not  encouraging:  cultivations  and  potential 
yield  estimates  set  a  new  record  for  both  coca  and  opium 
poppy.   At  the  same  time,  there  were  positive  developments 
that  will  support  our  long-term  effort,  provided  we  are  able 
to  sustain  the  momentum. 

By  early  1996,  there  were  more  prominent  drug  figures 
behind  bars  than  in  any  comparable  period  in  the  past  several 
years   Drug  crop  eradication,  a  measure  once  fiercely 
resisted  by  most  major  drug  cultivation  countries,  gained 
better  acceptance  as  a  means  of  limiting  ""^"^/"'^  "PJ"")^^ 
production.   National  drug  enforcement  units,  often  with  our 
support,  continued  to  disrupt  trafficking  organizations, 
choke  off  key  trafficking  routes,  destroy  drug  refining 
laboratories  and  seize  important  quantities  ^^ ^cocaine    a ni 
heroin   More  countries  enacted  tougher  money  laundering  laws' 
and  tightened  restrictions  on  the  comnierce  in  precursor 
chemicals.   Most  important,  governments  of  several  countries 
Divotal  to  the  drug  trade  found  themselves  obliged  to 
confront  the  corruption  that  has  given  the  drug  trade  access 
?o  the  highest  levels  of  government.   These  encouraging 
developments  confirmed  the  overall  soundness  of  current 
antidrug  policies. 

Tig_HniirniH:g  rFPTTi^T^*TTOw  PROCESS 

Since  its  inception  in  the  mid-1980s,  the  President's 
annual  narcotics  certification  process  has  emerged  as  one  of 


*.he  -.'?t  p:  vs-t-:  fu ".  t'cis  :  n  the  crriduc:  Dt    :ur  f -reicin  d:\.: 
control  initiatives.   The  F:rei?r.  Assistance  Act  require; 
that  the  President  each  year  identify  a  list  of  the  ~a]:: 
drug  producing  and  transit  countries  as  defined  by  law.   The 
President  transmitted  the  list  of  31  major  drug  producing  and 
transit  countries  to  Congress  on  February  22.   The  current 
list  includes  Cambodia  for  the  first  time  and  adds  Belize 
again.   Including  these  countries  on  the  list  is  not  a 
judgment  of  their  efforts  against  narcotics.   It  is  simply  a 
recognition  that  a  large  quantity  of  illicit  narcotics  is 
produced  in  or  transits  through  the  country.   All  of  these 
countries  are  subsequently  subject  to  the  second  stage  of  the 
process  --  the  certification  determinations. 

For  the  31  countries  on  the  list,  the  President  must 
determine  whether,  during  the  previous  calendar  year,  they 
cooperated  fully  with  the  United  States  or  took  adequate 
steps  on  their  own  to  meet  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the 
1988  U.N.  Convention  on  drug  trafficking.   The  law  provides 
the  President  with  three  options:  to  certify  fully,  to  deny 
certification,  or,  for  a  country  whose  counternarcotics 
performance  does  not  qualify  for  full  certification,  he  may 
make  a  "vital  national  interests  certification."   This  is 
done  when  U.S.  national  interests  require  that  the  U.S.  be 
able  to  continue  to  provide  foreign  assistance,  and  vote  for 
assistance  from  the  multilateral  development  banks,  despite 
the  country's  failure  to  meet  full  narcotics  certification 
standards . 

If  a  country  is  denied  certification,  most  categories  of 
USG  assistance  are  immediately  cut  off  --  except  for 
counternarcotics  and  some  forms  of  humanitarian  aid.   This 
means  halting  most  forms  of  aid  under  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act,  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  and  financing  through  the 
Export-Import  Bank  and  OPIC.   The  U.S.  also  is  obliged  to 
vote  against  any  loans  to  the  country,  in  most  cases,  in  the 
multilateral  development  banks. 

This  year,  the  President  determined  that  "full- 
certification  was  appropriate  for  22  of  the  31  countries  on 
the  majors  list.  In  addition,  vital  national  interests 
certifications  were  granted  to  Lebanon,  Paraguay  and 
Pakistan.   Six  countries  were  denied  certification: 
Afghanistan,  Burma,  Iran,  Nigeria,  Syria,  and,  for  the  first 
time  to  a  Western  Hemisphere  democracy,  Colombia.   Both 
Bolivia  and  Peru  received  a  vital  national  interests 
certification  last  year.   They  improved  their  performance  and 
have  now  been  certified  by  the  President  as  fully  cooperating. 

For  the  third  year  in  a  row,  the  President  has  applied  a 
rigorous  standard  in  his  certification  decisions.   But  as 
this  year's  decisions  reflect,  more  clearly  needs  to  be 
done.   I  would  particularly  like  to  review  the  narcotics 
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■1  per  f  cr::  ances  jf  key  ;.ur. tries 
are  the  focus  :f  this  Ccrmttee. 


COLOMBIA 

The  decision  to  deny  Colombia  certification  was  not  made 
lightly.   We  work  with  some  extremely  dedicated  Colombian 
officials  who,  in  spite  of  tremendous  odds,  have  continued  to 
attack  the  drug  syndicates.   Many  valiant  Colombians  have 
died  fighting  the  drug  trade.   Nevertheless,  the  narcotics 
trade  has  gained  an  unprecedented  foothold  in  Colombia, 
undermining  much  of  the  progress  that  Colombia's  most 
motivated  public  servants  could  have  hoped  to  have  made. 

There  is  no  doubt  at  this  point  that  the  Samper  campaign 
received  significant  financing  from  Colombian  drug  lords; 
this  has  been  publicly  acknowledged.   The  U.S.  Government 
expressed  its  concern  in  late  1993  --  early  in  the  campaign 
--  about  the  influences  of  narcotics  money  in  the  Samper 
campaign.   These  concerns  were  raised  again  prior  to  the 
inauguration  of  the  Samper  government.   We  told  the  Colombian 
government  that  its  commitment  to  counternarcotics  would  be 
judged  on  the  basis  of  concrete  achievements.   During 
mid-1995,  the  situation  appeared  to  be  improving  --  the 
Colombian  National  Police  arrested  a  number  of  the  leading 
Call  kingpins  and  the  country's  top  prosecutor  launched  a 
sweeping  corruption  investigation  that  has  left  no  branch  of 
the  government  untouched. 

These  efforts  have  been  undercut  at  every  turn,  however, 
by  a  government  and  a  legislature  not  only  plagued  by 
corruption,  but  which  are  fostering  corruption  in  order  to 
protect  themselves.   The  Cali  traffickers  have  been  running 
their  operations  from  prison,  and  the  Prosecutor  General  has 
been  the  target  of  a  public  campaign  to  undermine  and 
discredit  his  efforts. 

The  U  S.  Government  did  not  prejudge  the  Samper 
Administration's  efforts  on  drugs,  but  neither  could  it 
ignore  the  facts  at  hand.   The  test  of  the  law  is  whether  the 
Government  of  Colombia  is  cooperating  in  the  counterdrug 


The  situation  in  Colombia  —  perhaps  the  most  pivotal 
country  of  all  in  terms  of  the  world's  cocaine  trade  --  is 
extremely  grave.   We  remain  open  and  receptive  to  serious  and 
honest  national  efforts  to  halt  Colombia's  destructive  drug 
trade  which  is  undermining  its  democratic  traditions  and 

nstttutions.   At  the  same  time  -  depending  on  the  course  of 
even  s  --  the  President  reserves  his  option  to  invoke 
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j;s:reticr.3ry  trade  sar.cticns  --  in  addit::.-.  tc  th.se 
-3r.cated  by  the  Fcre:^n  Ass  i'star.ce  Act.   r:r  r.:w,  hcweve:   he 
IS  not  invoking  these  additional  optional  sanctions  agair.st 
Colombia  or  the  other  five  countries  that  were  denied  full 
certification. 

MEXICO 

Many  members  of  Congress  are  increasingly  alarmed,  quite 
rightly,  about  the  drug  trade  in  Mexico  and  its  harmful 
influence  on  our  own  narcotics  problems  at  home.   Speaking 
for  the  Administration  I  want  to  be  perfectly  clear.   We 
thoroughly  share  the  Congress'  acute  concerns.   However,  in 
this  past  year  the  Mexican  Government  has  demonstrated  that 
it  is  unswerving  in  its  determination  to  fight  the  drug 
scourge. 

We  are  working  very  closely  with  President  Zedillo,  who 
has  stressed  repeatedly  that  drug  control  is  the  number  one 
national  security  problem  for  Mexico.   He  has  appointed  an 
Attorney  General  from  the  opposition  party  who  is 
energetically  and  courageously  attacking  the  problem.   The 
government  recognizes  that  there  must  be  vigorous  police 
enforcement  and  President  Zedillo  and  his  new  team  are 
cooperating  to  combat  police  corruption.   For  the  first  time 
ever,  the  Mexican  government  is  using  the  military 
effectively  in  the  war  on  drugs. 

We  will  continue  to  work  intensively  with  Mexico  to 
support  the  efforts  of  the  government  to  crack  down  hard  on 
every  aspect  of  the  drug  trade  with  very  specific  terms  of 
reference.   In  the  coming  months,  we  will  work  urgently  with 
President  Zedillo  to: 

o    Work  with  the  Mexican  Congress  to  pass  and 
implement  proposed  legislation  to  establish 
controls  on  money  laundering  and  chemical  diversion; 

0    Upgrade  through  training  and  equipment  Mexican  law 
enforcement  units  so  that  they  have  the  wherewithal 
to  conduct  results-oriented  investigations; 

0    Target  and  dismantle  the  major  Mexican  trafficking 
organizations;  and,  above  all, 

0    Impose  serious,  systematic  action  against  endemic 

corruption  which  thwarts  the  overall  effort  against 
the  drug  trade. 

PERU 

Peru,    the  world's    largest    coca    producer,    engaged    in 
outstanding   counternarcotics   cooperation  with    the   U.S.    in 
1995   as  well    as   a    range  of   other  measures   to    reduce  coca 
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BOLIVIA 


upon  these  successes,  we^ 
to  CI      "  "        - -i  -••• 

Ministeriai'conference  in  Buenos  Aires, 


im£^>:^'^^'^--^^^-^- 


PARAGUAY 


comprehensive  drug  strategy. 

This  Administration,  "^ -^^hairman,  J^«  ^J^^^^.^^  ,, 
certification  to  tremendous  advantage,   we  are  u 


■;ie  irp.- ::  ant  elerer.l  :  r.  :  !;e  1: :  'ii  isp.ce  ::  naii^nal  a:..: 
1  ntei  na*.  :  .^na:  initiatives  ii:"ej  .^  •.  attac-'.ing  drugs  at  t:.c:i 
source,  fc'Jildmg  foreign  political  will,  pronnoting  concrete 
action  to  confront  the  problem  and  working  with  other 
consumer  nations  and  international  organizations  to  achieve 
our  common  goals.   Over  the  years,  this  committee's  interest 
in  and  support  for  confronting  the  international  dimension  of 
the  drug  trade  have  been  absolutely  essential,  as  has  its 
support  for  sufficient  resources  to  enable  us  to  work 
effectively. 

Breaking  the  cycle  of  the  drug  trade  is  difficult,  but 
not  impossible.   Some  of  the  positive  developments  I  have 
described  demonstrate  this.   Through  the  President's 
comprehensive  approach,  I  believe  we  are  making  steady 
progress  against  the  twin  diseases  of  narcotics  and  crime.   I 
believe,  too,  that  the  community  of  nations  recognizes  the 
threat;  we  will  do  our  utmost  in  the  international  arena  to 
provide  continuing  leadership  and  impetus  for  effective 
action  against  criminal  elements  that  would  destroy  our  way 
of  life  and  goals  we  seek  to  achieve  at  home  and  abroad.   In 
President  Clinton's  words,  we  must  confront  the  forces  that 
"jeopardize  the  global  trend  toward  peace  and  freedom, 
undermine  fragile  new  democracies,  sap  the  strength  from 
developing  countries  and  threaten  our  efforts  to  build  a 
safer,  more  prosperous  world." 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee:   It  is  a  pleasure  to 
appear  before  the  Subcommittee  today  to  discuss  the  issue  of  drug  control  in 
Mexico.  Colombia.  Bolivia  and  Peru.  In  my  appearance  today,  I  will  limit  my 
remarks  to  matters  which  pertain  direcdy  to  DEA,  leaving  any  diplomatic  issues 
to  Ambassador  Gelbard  to  discuss. 

Although  the  role  of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  as  a  law 
enforcement  agency  is  primarily  to  identify  the  leading  drug  criminals,  develop 
information  to  support  criminal  action  and  ultimately  to  bring  them  to  justice,  we 
recognize  the  need  for  programs  that  ensure  compliance  with  international 
obligations.  This  is  especially  tme  in  an  era  when  organized  crime  syndicates, 
such  as  the  world's  sophisticated  international  dmg  trafficking  organizations,  do 
not  respect  borders  or  abide  by  international  agreements. 

At  the  outset,  I  would  like  to  express  DEA's  full  support  for  the  President's 
certification  decisions  which  were  reached  after  careful  deliberation,  and  which 
take  many  aspects  of  our  bilateral  narcotics  control  relationships — above  and 
beyond  law  enforcement — with  foreign  governments  into  account.  I  think  it  is 
also  important  to  say  that  despite  the  fact  that  the  Government  of  Colombia  was 
decertified,  the  United  States  Government,  and  particularly  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration,  recognize  the  enomiity  of  the  challenge  faced  by 
L,c  Colori/oian  National  Police  as  they  work  hard  to  defeat  theCali mafia    i  ;.ive 
expressed  deep  admiration  to  the  head  of  the  Colombian  National  i-olice.  General 
Serrano,  and  have  commended  him  and  the  chief  prosecutor,  Alfoixso 
Valdievieso,  for  their  exemplary  commitment  in  the  face  of  grave  obstacles. 
Both  are  true  heroes  in  the  joint  struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged.  We  at  DEA 
can  think  of  no  more  daimting  law  enforcement  challenge  than  what  the  CNF  and 
the  prosecutor's  office  have  faced,  and  continue  to  face. 
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Before  addressing  specific  countr\'  situations.  I  would  like  to  give  the 
Subcommittee  my  assessment  of  the  seriousness  of  the  international  organized 
crime  problem  we  are  facing  today,  with  particular  emphasis  on  organizations 
operating  from  Colombia  and  Mexico.   For  the  first  time  in  our  history,  the 
crime  problem  in  the  United  States  is  being  controlled  and  orchestrated  by  well- 
financed  and  well-equipped  organizations  which  conduct  business  from  abroad. 
Never  before  have  we  faced  an  enemy  so  formidable  and  so  well-entrenched.  On 
many  occasions  I  have  said  that  the  Call  mafia  and  the  Mexican  Federation  make 
previous  organized  crime  syndicates  who  operated  in  the  United  States  look  like 
schoolchildren  by  comparison. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  leaders  of  these  international  drug 
organizations  have  built  powerful  financial,  transportation,  intelligence,  and 
communications  empires  which  rival  those  of  many  small  govemments.  In  truth, 
the  major  drug  lords  are  the  Chief  Executive  Officers  of  the  world's  cocaine, 
methamphetamine  and  increasingly,  heroin  industry.  This  industry  employs 
cargo  jets  to  transport  both  cocaine  and  money  to  and  from  Mexico,  an  army  of 
workers  to  secnre  the  chemicals  needed  to  manufacture  the  dmgs,  and  thousands 
of  informants  who  can  ensure  that  every  passenger  arriving  in  Call,  Colombia,  is 
identified  to  the  drug  lords.   Few,  if  any,  global  industries  are  as  efficient  as 
Narcotics  Incorporated. 

It  is  not  just  efficiency,  however,  that  allows  the  drug  syndicates  in 
Colombia  and  Mexico  to  flourish.  The  U.S.  experience  widi  traditional 
organized  crime  taught  us  the  hard  lesson  that  where  mafias  exist,  there  will  be 
comiption  among  law  enforcement  and  other  governmental  institutions — whether 
by  bribery  or  intimidation.  Mafias  cannot  exist  without  a  climate  of  tolerance  for 
Li:-gsJ  activities,  andall  nations  in  this  hemisphere,  including  the  United  Stak  :, 
must  be  vigilaat  in  order  to  eliminate  cormption  which  inevitably  goes  hand-In- 
hand  with  drug  trafficking. 

What  we  must  recognize  is  that  even  if  all  of  the  leaders  of  the  Call  mafia 
served  hard  life  sentences  and  fully  dismantled  their  empire,  well-organized 
traffickers  operating  in  Mexico,  known  as  the  Mexican  Federation,  are  well  on 
their  way  to  becoming  the  most  significant  narcotics  law  enforcement  challenge 
we  will  face  for  the  next  decade.  Having  a  long  and  time-tested  history  of  poly- 
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drug  smuggling  since  the  i970's.  traffickers  from  Mexico  have  more  L-un 
superior  abilit\'  to  dominate  the  global  narcotics  trade. 

Accomplishments    in    1995 

1995  was,  in  many  ways,  an  historic  year  for  narcotics  law  enforcement 
around  the  world.  When  we  review  some  of  the  major  events — the  arrests  of  six 
of  the  seven  top  Cali  mafia  bosses,  the  arrest  of  Mexico's  Juan  Garcia-Abrego, 
the  "retirement"  of  the  world's  most  notorious  heroin  trafficker,  Khun  Sa — we 
cannot  help  but  be  impressed.  The  Colombian  arrests  are  panicularly 
noteworthy  because  these  well-known  criminals  have  controlled  narcotics 
trafficking  throughout  the  world  for  the  past  10  to  15  years,  and  this  is  their  first 
major  arrest. 

These  drug  syndicates  have  become  so  wealthy  and  so  powerful  over  the 
years  that  they  can  rival  the  government  for  influence  and  control.  What  they 
cannot  achieve  by  stealth  and  technology,  they  accomphsh  by  the  use  of  terror 
and  corrupting  government  officials.  In  Colombia  and  Mexico,  the  traffickers 
have  used  their  resources  to  build  elaborate  human  and  technical  systems  to 
defend  their  enterprises.   In  many  ways,  we  are  wimessing  the  operations  of  drug 
mafias  with  the  business  and  technological  skills  of  the  21st  century  arrayed 
against  law  enforcement  institutions  that  are  mired  in  corruption  and  lack  the 
basic  resources  of  a  modem  police  agency. 

The  Gravity  of  the  Colombian   Situation 

Challenged  by  the  most  well-organized  and  weU-fmanced  crime 
organization  In  I  'M-ory,  ■>';  Govemnien  of  Colombia  has  not  been  able  to 
mobilize  effectively  the  will  necessary  to  take  tough  and  effective  action  against 
the  Cali  mafia.  Tht  inadequate  laws  and  policies  of  the  Colombian  Government, 
combined  with  widespread  corruption 

provides  an  envelope  of  security  the  mafia 
needs  to  prosper. 

The  Cali  mafia  has  not  simply  negatively  influenced  Colombia;  this 
organization  has  directed  much  of  the  organized  criminal  activity  in  the  United 
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States  for  the  past  decade.  Their  annual  profits  are  conservatively  estimated  at  SS 
billion,  and  the  Call  mafia  bosses  control  every  aspect  of  the  cocaine  trade  from 
their  headquaners  in  Colombia.   No  other  criminal  organization  in  history  has 
been  able  to  operate  internationally  with  such  sophistication  and  ease,  blatantly 
disregarding  all  international  borders  and  conventions.   From  Call,  the  mob 
leaders  direct  the  busmess  down  to  specifics — the  markings  on  cocaine  packages, 
the  types  and  numbers  of  cell  phones  used  for  communications  between  the  U.S. 
and  Colombia,  and  a  day-by-day  accounting  of  inventory  and  profits.  But 
perhaps  the  most  chilling  aspect  of  the  Call  mafia's  long  reach  is  their  ability  to 
target  individuals  within  the  United  States  for  contract  murders.  Because  of  the 
Call  mafia's  ability  to  transcend  international  borders  and  conduct  their  business, 
a  truly  international  response  is  needed  to  combat  them. 

The  current  narcotics  situation  in  Colombia  has  never  been  so  grave. 
Cocaine  has  tainted  the  Govermnent  in  ways  previously  thought  unimaginable. 
There  is  evidence  that  millions  of  dollars  from  the  Call  mafia  fmanced  the 
campaign  of  President  Ernesto  Samper.  His  government  is  in  crisis.  Former 
Defense  Minister  Ferdinando  Botero  is  currently  in  prison,  and  the  Colombian 
Congress,  many  of  whom  are  also  tainted  by  dmg  money,  is  currently  conducting 
an  inquiry. 

DEA  has  been  singled  out  by  the  Samper  Administration  in  public 
statements  and  in  actions  designed  to  intimidate.  Horacio  Serpa,  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  publicly  implied  that  DEA  was  involved  in  the  assassination  attempt  on 
Antonio  Jose  Cancino,  President  Samper's  attorney.  DEA's  phones  in  the  U.S. 
Embassy  were  wiretapped  and  conversations  between  DEA  employees  were 
released  by  Congressman  Lucio.  Imagine  a  scenario  in  the  United  States  where  a 
Congressman  stood  up  on  dit  ilcoi  of  h'-.e  Holsc  of  Rep.T^^jeniatives  and  publicly 
read  transcripts  of  illegal  wiretaps  on  the  Colombian  Embassy  in  'Washington. 
We  would  never  tolerate  such  a  blatant  attack  on  the  sovereignty  of  another 
coxmtry. 

The  Samper  Administration  has  done  nothing  to  resist  Congressional 
attempts  to  weaken  and  repeal  existing  laws  which  are  the  only  legal  means 
available  to  go  after  the  drug  traffickers. 
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The  assisted  escape  of  Jose  Saniacniz-Londono,  ihe  number  Lhree  leader  of 
the  Call  mafia,  from  the  maximum  securiry  prison.  "La  Picota,"  in  Bogota. 
Colombia,  was  a  blatant  example  of  the  Colombian  Government's  protection  of 
the  Call  mafia. 

As  you  know,  we  received  word  yesterday  that  the  Colombian  National 
Police  located  Santacruz-Londono.  and  during  their  attempt  to  arrest  him,  he  and 
a  bodyguard  were  killed  in  a  shootout.   I  commend  General  Serrano  and  the 
Colombian  National  Police  for  their  actions  against  the  Call  mafia,  and  their 
unrelenting  efforts  to  recapture  Santacruz-Londono.  However,  I  am  still 
concerned  there  are  not  sufficient  security  measures  in  place  to  ensure  the 
continued  incarceration  of  the  other  Call  leaders  who  are  still  in  prison.  I  am 
also  concerned  that  no  safeguards  exist  to  ensure  that  the  major  traffickers 
currently  held  in  Colombian  prisons  are  unable  to  conduct  their  business  from 
prison.  History  has  unfortimately  demonstrated  that  such  activity  is  the  rule, 
rather  than  the  exception.  And  adding  to  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  is  the 
fact  that  the  Caii  bosses  face  only  light  sentences  when — and  if — they  are 
convicted  and  ihey  will  continue  to  retain  their  vast  iU-gotten  wealth.  One  major 
Call  leader,  Pacho  Herrera,  has  still  not  been  arrested. 

Another  troubling  aspect  of  the  Colombian  drug  trafficking  situation  is  the 
emergence  of  Colombia  as  a  significant  soiu-ce  of  heroin  for  the  U.S.  markeL 
During  1995,  DEA  estimated  that  34  percent  of  the  heroin  seized  in  the  United 
States  was  of  Colombian  origin. 

What  Must  be  Done  in  Colombia 

In  order  for  the  Colombian  Government  to  m:.c-r  ita  iiiternariunal 
obligations  to  control  crime  syndicates  that  are  victimizing  Americans  and  the 
citizens  of  many  other  countries,  a  number  of  important  actions  must  be  taken. 
We  firmly  believe  that  given  the  inadequacy  of  the  Colombian  judicial  system, 
steps  must  be  t^en  to  re-institute  extradition  to  the  United  States.  It  is  well- 
known  that  the  only  thing  major  Colombian  drug  traffickers  ever  feared  was 
extradition  to  the  United  States.  We  believe  that  extradition  will  send  the  right 
message  to  die  traffickers:  if  you  engage  in  drug  trafficking,  you  will  be  judged 
by  the  peers,  families,  friends  and  neighbors  of  the  many  American  citizens  who 
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have  been  kiUed.  injured  or  addicted  as  a  result  of  your  actions.  If  convicted, 
you  will  receive  the  same  punishment  that  we  provide  American  mafia  leaders — 
life  imprisonment  without  parole. 

New  legislation  is  needed  to  strengthen  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
endeavors,  including  tough  new  money  laundering  laws  and  effective  asset 
forfeiture  laws.  .And  it  is  up  to  Lhe  Colombian  Government  to  overhaul  their 
outdated  and  ineffective  legal  and  judicial  systems  in  order  to  meet  the  challenges 
posed  by  drug  traffickers  whose  methods  are  on  the  cutting  edge  of  technology. 
We  must  continue  to  support  and  build  law  enforcement  institutions  in  Colombia 
to  ensure  that  they  are  able  to  meet  these  critical  challenges. 

The  Mexican  Federation:     Past,  Present  and  Future 

The  recent  arrest  of  one  of  Mexico's  top  drug  traffickers,  Juan  Garcia- 
Abrego,  was  a  significant  event  and  may  signal  the  beginning  of  a  new  phase  of 
narcotics  cooperation  between  the  Government  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 
Garcia-Abrego  was  on  the  FBI's  top  ten  most  wanted  list,  and  he  will  soon  face 
trial  in  Houston  on  a  range  of  trafficking  charges. 

Both  Mexican  President  Zedillo  and  Mexican  Attorney  General  Lozano 
have  stated  that  drug  trafficking  is  a  threat  to  Mexico's  national  security.  Both 
have  promised  to  aggressively  pursue  major  traffickers  and  improve  the  Mexican 
Government's  law  enforcement  infrastructure  to  effectively  address  this  threat. 

Like  their  Colombian  counterparts,  the  traffickers  from  Mexico  for  years 
have  nm  a  global  narcotics  trafficking  syndicate  from  their  home  base.  They 
;T2Ye  been  able  to  establish  strong  trafficking  networks  which  opsr  ?'£  over  the 
2,000  mile  long  U.S.-Mexico  border  and  within  major  U.S.  cities.  For  years, 
traffickers  from  Mexico  have  been  experts  in  obtaining  and  transporting  drugs 
into  the  United  States,  and  their  vast  experience  in  marijuana,  heroin,  cocaine, 
and  now  methamphetamine  make  them  major  players  in  the  international  drug 
trade. 
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In  1989.  when  DEA  made  ilie  largest  cocaine  seizure  on  record — over  11.5 
memc  tons  in  Sylmar.  California — it  became  clear  that  they  were  becoming  a 
major  factor  in  the  cocame  trade. 

Receiving  payment  in  both  cash  and  cocaine,  the  trafficking  organizations 
in  Mexico  began  to  establish  their  own  cocaine  distribution  networks  and 
territories,  stretching  from  the  Southwest  border  areas  as  far  north  as  New  York. 
By  1991,  over  half  of  the  cocaine  coming  into  the  United  States  was  smuggled 
over  the  Southwest  Border  through  a  well-estabhshed  network  of  transponers 
from  Mexico.  They  now  conu-ol  extensive  narcotics  distribution  systems  in  the 
United  States  and  their  leaders  make  all  the  decisions — and  profits — while  living 
in  ajid  directing  their  business  from  Mexico.   Like  their  Cali  counterparts,  these 
traffickers  in  Mexico,  believe  they  are  operating  with  immunity  and  living  in  a 
sanctuary.  While  they  haven't  reached  the  level  of  sophistication  to  control  entire 
cities  and  government  institutions,  these  traffickers  certainly  have  the  potential  to 
became  every  bit  as  powerful  as  their  Cali  mafia  parmers. 

In  fact,  within  the  past  few  years,  they  have  begun  to  follow  the  lead  of  the 
Cali  mafia  by  expanding  and  diversifying  their  product  line  to  include  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  methamphetamine,  as  well  as  the  smuggling  of 
the  precursor  chemical  necessary  for  its  manufacture.  In  establishing  themselves 
in  the  methamphetamine  trade,  they  are  no  longer  middlemen  for  the  Cali  mafia, 
but  sophisticated  traffickers,  with  international  chemical  and  trafficking 
networks,  poised  to  assume  a  tmly  dominate  role  in  international  drug 
trafficking. 

Over  the  past  three  years,  these  major  polydrug  organizations  from  Mexico 
riiV.'i'.  let'Ieced  domestic  outlaw  motorcycle  gangs  as  the  dominant 
methamphetamine  producers,  traffickers  and  distributors  in  much  of  the  United 
States.  The  shift  to  meth,  or  speed,  as  it  is  commonly  known,  was  a  brilliant 
business  decision  by  these  organizations.  Unlike  the  cocaine  business,  where  the 
traffickers  from  Mexico  are  just  one  link  in  the  drug  chain,  methamphetamine  is 
one  drug  they  can  control  from  beginning  to  end.   More  importantly,  because 
they  arc  in  complete  control,  they  can  keep  100  percent  of  the  profits.  These 
traffickers  make  the  dmg  in  clandestine  laboratories  in  both  the  United  States  and 
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Mexico  from  cphedrine  imponed  in  large  quantiiies  into  Mexico  from  both 
Europe  and  Asia. 

Who  areihese  tratfickers?   Some  names  are  familiar  from  their  long-time 
involvement  in  the  drug  trade  over  the  years.   We  are  focusing  our  efforts  on  the 
Tijuana  cartel  controlled  by  Benjamin  and  Francisco  Arellano -Felix;  the  Juarez 
cartel  controlled  by  Amado  Carillo-Fuentes:  the  Miguel  Caro-Quintero 
organization:  and  the  Juan  Garcia-Abrego  organization,  also  known  as  the  Gulf 
canel. 

The  trafficking  organizations  from  Mexico  are  not  only  adaptable  and 
proficient,  buLjlso  violent.  Feuding  between  Tijuana  cartel  members  and  rival 
drug  factions,  including  the  Juaquin  Guzman-Loera  organization  and  the  Hector 
Luis  Palma-Salazar  organization,  led  to  the  1993  killing  of  the  Catholic  Cardinal 
Juan  Jesus  Posadas-Ocampo  at  the  Guadalajara  airport.  These  organizations  have 
thousands  of  operatives  who  engage  in  narcotics  trafficking  and  violence  in  cities, 
such  as  San  Die^o,  Phoenix,  and  Houston. 

DEA  recently  hosted  a  conference  of  state  and  local  law  enforcement 
officials  from  aroimd  the  coimtry  who  told  us  what  we  suspected: 
methamphetamine  is  their  number  one  emerging  enforcement  concern,  the  major 
>,ause  of  violence  in  many  communities  and  a  difficult  law  enforcement  and 
environmental  challenge  which  is  draining  much  of  their  resources.  A  vast 
majority  of  these  law  enforcement  officials  told  us  that  groups  from  Mexico  are 
the  source  of  their  meth  problem,  particularly  in  commimities  along  the 
Southwest  Border,  and  in  the  Southeast. 

Addirig  snetfuuaphe  -am ine  lo  iha  Ivsi  ui  orugs  produced  and  trafficked  by 
organizations  in  Mexico  and  recognizing  that  Mexico  continues  to  be  a  major 
source  of  cocaiae,  heroin  and  marijuana,  it  is  critical  for  us  to  work  diligendy 
with  the  Mexican  Government  to  target,  arrest  and  jail  the  leaders  of  drug 
trafficking  organizations  in  Mexico. 
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Whai  Mexico  Musi  Do 

Like  Colombia,  ihe  Government  of  Mexico  is  fighting  twent\'-rirst  cenrury 
criminals  with  nineteenth  century  tools,  which  are  woefully  inadequate  against 
such  a  threat. 

As  the  wealth  and  sophistication  of  these  organizations  continue  to  grow, 
they  threaten  to  overwhelm  the  capabilities  of  any  law  enforcement  system.  The 
law  enforcement  institutions  m  Mexico  do  not  presently  have  a  solid 
infrastructure  that  can  withstand  the  tremendous  pressures  and  threats  placed  on 
them  by  these  sophisticated  traffickers.  To  establish  such  an  infrastructure  and 
level  of  professionahsm  will  take  a  substantial  commitment  of  time  and  resources. 
If  this  is  not  done,  however,  the  law  enforcement  system  may  be  overwhelmed  by 
the  wealth  and  corruptive  influence  of  the  drug  organizations. 

Mexico  must: 

•  develop  inherently  honest  investigative  teams  who  can  develop  the 
skills  necessary  to  interact  with  intemational  law  enforcement  agencies 
and  attack  organizations  run  by  major  dmg  traffickers,  such  as  the 
Arellano-Felix  brothers  and  Amado  Carillo-Fuentes; 

•  introduce  and  pass  a  comprehensive  Organized  Crime  Bill; 

•  fully  support  bi-naiional  border  task  forces; 

•  develop  more  prosecutions  of  Mexican  nationals  who  commit  drug 
crimes;  and 

•  increase  support  for  chemical  control  and  money  laundering  units 
within  law  enforcement  organizations. 

Another  step  that  must  be  taken  is  for  the  Mexican  Government  to  respond 
adequately  to  U.S.  extradition  requests  and  develop  effective  mechanisms  to 
receive  U.S.  Government  law  enforcement  assistance. 
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Bolivia  and  Peru 

The  U.S.  must  also  mm  us  attention  to  Bolivia  and  Peru  as  important 
players  in  the  drug  trafficking  equation.   Bolivia  now  ranks  as  the  world's  third 
largest  producer  of  coca  and  cocaine  and  is  the  site  of  a  number  of  entrenched 
organizations  ahgned  with  the  Call  drug  mafia.  Peru  is  the  source  of  two-thirds 
of  the  world's  coca  supply,  a  major  production  center  for  cocaine,  and  a 
producer  of  large  quantities  of  the  world's  cocaine  base. 

Bolivia 

Over  the  past  year,  Bohvia  has  also  made  substantial  progress  in  several 
areas  of  its  countemarcotics  performance.  One  of  its  most  significant  steps  is  the 
negotiation  and  signing  of  a  new  bilateral  extradition  treaty  with  the  U.S.,  which 
now  must  be  ratified  by  both  countries.  In  addition,  a  seized  asset  decree  was 
enacted  in  December,  and  although  Bolivia  has  not  yet  criminalized  money 
laundering,  it  has  pledged  to  take  action  in  this  area. 

With  support  from  DEA,  DOD,  and  other  agencies,  specialized  units  in  the 
Bolivian  police  have  successfully  mounted  complex  investigations  into  both 
Colombian-directed  and  indigenous  Bohvian  trafficking  organizations.  Bolivian 
law  enforcement  has  dismanded  five  major  drug  and  chemical  trafficking 
organizations,  which  involved  the  arrests  of  key  traffickers,  the  seizure  of  over  8 
metric  tons  of  cocaine  base  and  HCl.  and  the  destruction  of  over  2,000  processing 
sites  and  laboratories.  In  Santa  Cruz  alone.  DEA-Bolivian  narcotics  operations 
accounted  for  almost  one  quarter  of  all  DEA-assisted  arrest  made  overseas. 

In  January  1995,  Bolivian  law  enforcemeat  fcc^c-i  ai7  ..sred  .Colombian 
trafficker  Pedro  Ramirez  Dario  and  seven  members  of  liis  organization  in  Santa 
Cruz.  They  also  dismanded  an  Israeli  trafficking  organization  tied  to  the  Call 
cartel  and  arrested  its  leader,  Avner  Menashe.  In  addition,  Bolivian  authorities 
dismantled  two  important  cocaine  and  chemical  supply  organizations  in 
December,  and  arrested  44  individuals,  including  major  traffickers  Jose  Cristobal 
Delgadillo  Valencia  (AKA  Jesus  Cristo)  and  Jose  Sanchez  Erquicio  (AKA 
Tarabuco). 
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In  1995.  in  Lana.  auLhonties  seized  a  Bolivian  transpon  plane  camnng 
o\'er  4  metric  tons  of  cocaine  HCl,  destined  for  the  United  States  via  Mexico.  .-Xs 
a  result  of  the  follow-up  investigation,  over  50  suspects  were  arrested  in  Bolivia, 
including  the  head  of  the  organization,  Luis  Amado  Pacheco  Abraham. 

In  the  area  of  eradication,  the  Goverrunent  of  Bolivia  resumed  its  coca 
eradication  program  and  laimched  an  aggressive  campaign  to  destroy  newly- 
planted  coca  and  seedbeds.  In  addition,  Bolivia  continues  to  make  progress  in 
alternative  development  activities,  which  have  almost  doubled  licit  cultivation  in 
die  Qiapare  since  1986.  Licit  crops  now  account  for  twice  as  much  heciarage  in 
the  Chapare  as  coca. 

The  government  has  made  a  concened  effon  to  educate  the  public  about 
the  direct  link  between  coca  and  cocaine,  which  has  increased  suppon  for  anti- 
drug efforts  among  both  policy  makers  and  the  public. 

Bolivia  must  improve  its  control  over  chemical  imports,  and  since  the 
department  charged  with  this  responsibility  has  been  plagued  by  corruption,  it 
must  strengthen  that  institution. 

Peru 

As  the  world's  largest  producer  of  coca,  Peru  is  key  to  an  effective 
countemarcotics  effort  in  the  source  countries. 

DEA  is  encouraged  that  the  Government  of  Peru  has  begtm  to  respond 
more  vigorously  to  drug  trafficking  activities.   During  1995,  Peru  seized  22 
metric  tons  of  drugs,  including  15  metric  tons  of  cocaine  base  atu  foi  ilic  Tirsi: 
time,  almost  8  tons  of  cocaine  hydrochloride.  The  most  signficant  actioris 
iavolved  two  large  seizures.  Peruvian  authorities  seized  3.3  metric  tons  of 
cocaine  hydrochloride  during  the  arrests  of  members  of  the  Lopez  Paredes 
tmfficking  organization,  a  trafficking  group  that  was  shipping  multi-ton 
quantities  of  hydrochloride  by  sea  to  Mexico.  The  second  seizure  occurred  this 
past  September,  at  the  Lima  airport,  when  4. 1  metric  tons  of  cocaine 
hydrochloride  was  seized  from  a  Bolivian  DC-6  bound  for  Mexico  that  had 
stopped  to  refuel. 
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Peru  is  also  making  a  substantial  effort  to  attack  the  Colombian-Peru 
"airbridge,"  which  illegally  uses  Peruvian  territory  to  smuggle  cocaine  out  of 
Peru  and  back  to  Colombia.   The  Peruvian  Air  Force  has  intercepted  over  23 
planes  aircraft  operating  between  the  two  coimtries.  As  a  result,  narcotics-related 
flights  dropped  by  almost  50  percent  compared  to  those  a  year  ago. 

These  interdiction  efforts  have  played  a  significant  role  in  lowering  prices 
that  traffickers  are  willing  to  pay  for  cocaine  base.  This  drastic  price  reduction 
has  caused  many  coca  farmers  to  forego  harvesting  the  second  half  of  the  year, 
which  in  turn,  reduced  the  amount  of  coca  leaf  that  was  actually  being  processed 
into  cocaine  base. 

The  Government  of  Peru  has  indicted  and  arrested  major  traffickers, 
including  a  Colombian  wanted  in  the  United  States,  who  is  currently  awaiting 
extradition.  Peru  has  also  extradited  fugitives  to  Italy  and  Switzerland,  and  has 
cooperated  with  Colombian  authorities  and  several  European  countries  in  drug 
trafficking  investigations.  Last  June,  at  Peru's  request,  the  Colombian  National 
Police  arrested  Abelardo  Cachique-Rivera,  a  major  trafficker  in  Call  and 
expelled  him  to  Peru,  where  he  is  serving  a  30-year  sentence  for  drug  trafficking 
and  terrorism. 

In  April,  the  Government  of  Peru  approved  a  U.S.-funded  program  for 
alternative  development  to  reduce  coca  cultivation,  however,  it  has  not 
implemented  a  mature  coca  eradication  policy. 

Most  chemicals  essential  to  cocaine  base  processing  are  produced  in  Peru, 

iX'r.  TEA  be'i    'es  ihe  Penivi-m  chemical  regulatory  system  to  be  one  of  the  mo:! 
advanced  in  South  America. 

Conclusion 

DEA  is  optimistic  that  the  President's  cenification  decisions  can  lead  to 
even  greater  law  enforcement  cooperation  in  the  coming  year.  The  certification 
process  can  be  a  powerful  impetus  for  countries  to  undertake  the  necessary 
counteraarcotics  efforts  and  to  cooperate  in  those  effons  with  the  U.S. 
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Ln  the  coming  year,  ii  will  be  essenuai  for  the  Drug  Enforcemeni 
Administration  to  again  have  the  budgetary  suppon  which  Congress  has  provided 
over  the  years.  The  President's  budget,  which  will  be  delivered  to  Congress  in 
two  weeks,  gives  DEA  many  of  the  imponant  tools  we  need  to  continue  targeting 
major  drug  traffickers  along  the  Southwest  Border,  and  overseas.  It  also 
provides  us  with  resources  to  address  the  methamphetamine  sittiation,  eliminate 
violent  drug  traffickers  from  our  communities,  and  keep  a  well-trained  work 
force. 

I  respectfully  ask  Congress  to  assist  us  in  another  area:  full  funding  for  the 
implementation  of  the  digital  telephony  bill  which  passed  Congress  last  year.  FBI 
Director  Louis  Freeh  has  spoken  to  many  of  you  about  the  importance  of  funding 
to  allow  U.S.  law  enforcement  agencies  to  keep  up  with  the  technological 
advances  routinely  used  by  drug  traffickers  to  thwan  law  enforcement  efforts 
against  them.  It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  without  implementation  of  the 
digital  telephony  program,  within  a  few  years,  we  may  not  be  able  to  conduct 
wiretaps  against  drug  traffickers,  terrorists  and  other  sophisticated  criminal 
groups. 

I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  the  Committee  may  have,  and  I 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  discuss  these  important  matters  with  you  today. 
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104th  congress 
2d  Session 


H.  J.  RES.  162 


To  disapprove  the  certification  of  the  President  under  section  490(b)  of 
the  Poreigrn  Assistance  Act  of  1961  regarding:  foreign  assistance  for 
Mexico  during  fiscal  year  1996. 


IX  TILE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATR^S 

March  5,  1996 
Mr.  Shaw  (for  himself,  Mr.  ZELff'F,  and  Mr.  McCOLLUM)  introduced  the  fol- 
lowing joint  resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations 


JOINT  RESOLUTION 

To  disapprove  tlie  certification  of  the  President  under  section 
490(b)  of  the  Foreigrn  Assistance  Act  of  1961  regarding 
foreign  assistance  for  Mexico  during  fiscal  year   1996. 

1  Resolved  by  tJie  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 

2  of  the   United  States  of  America  in   Congress  assembled, 

3  That  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  section  490  of  the  For- 

4  eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2291j),  Congress 

5  disapproves  the  determination  of  the  President  with  re- 

6  spect  to  Mexico  for  fiscal  year  1996  that  is  contained  in 

7  the  certification   (transmittal   Xo.    96-13)    submitted  to 
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1  Cong:i-ess  by  the  President  under  subsection  (b)  of  that 

2  section  on  March  1,  1996. 

O 
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U.S.  Department  of  Justice 

Drug  Enforcement  Adrn:n:strauc 


mc  AJcTiinisira'.o' 


JUN  0  5  1996 


The  Honorable  Dan  Burton 

Chairman 

Subcommittee  on  the  Western  Hemisphere 

U.  S  House  of  Representatives 

Washington.  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

This  IS  in  response  to  the  questions  raised  at  the  March  7,  1996,  Western 
Hemisphere  Subcommittee  hearing,  and  in  writing  subsequent  to  the  hearing, 
on  the  subject  of  allegations  that  Antonov  aircraft  were  diverted  to  Colombian 
drug  traffickers,  .•\fter  reviewing  the  transcript  of  the  hearing,  we  belie\e  that 
it  is  essential  for  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  (DEA)  :o  provide  you  and 
the  Subcommittee  members  with  a  narrative  chronology  of  events  sLirrounding  ihe 
issue,  to  fully  respond  to  your  request.  As  I  suspected  at  the  hearing,  which  was 
only  a  few  weeks  after  the  Los  Angeles  Times  article  appeared,  the  issues  of  who 
was  notified  about  this  matter,  and  when  they  were  notified  are  not  clear-cut. 
1  hop?  that  b}'  providing  you  with  a  narrative  description  of  events,  you  and  the 
Subcommittee  Members  ^vill  have  all  the  facts  necessary  on  what  is  now- 
considered  the  AntonovUla-ame  issue. 

Emerald  Clipper,  is  an  lonclassified  DEA  operation  based  in  the  DEA  office  in 
Phoenix  and  is  aimed  at  identifying  aircraft  used  by  traffickers  to  transport  illicit 
drugs  throughout  Central  and  South  America.  In  1993.  DEA's  Operation  Emerald 
Clipper  first  reported  on  the  introduction  of  Ukrainian-built  Antonov  aircraft  into 
the  South  American  drug  trade.  Emerald  Clipper  relies  on  open-source 
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information,  e.g.,  trade  journals  and  airpon  plane  registries,  as  well  as  human 
intelligence  tc  identify  suspect  aircraft.    On  Marchi  1,  1993,  DEA  Special  Agents 
assigned  to  Operation  Emerald  Clipper  in  Prioenix  reported  by  teletype  that  at  least 
three  .^nionov  (AN-'^4)  jet  aircraft  had  been  acquired  by  a  Colombian  transport 
firm  in  Bogota,  Colombia. 

in  Februan'  1993,  DEA  discovered  three  Antonov  aircraft  at  Bogota's  E!  Dorado, 
Airport.  Prior  to  1993,  DEA  had  information  that  a  Colombian  transport  firm  was  a 
ft-ont  company  for  drug  :rafficking  activities,  and  had  ties  to  Medeliin  Canel  leader 
Jose  Rodriguez  GACHA.  .An  inquir\-  also  disclosed  that  AX- '^4'$  manufactured  by 
Antonov  Scientific  in  the  Ukraine  could  be  purchased  at  the  time  for  appro>dmately 
SI  million  and  possessed  characteristics  which  could  make  them  ideal  for  cocaine 
smuggling  operations.  DE.A.  did  not  initiate  a  forma!  investigation  into  this  matter 
since  it  had  neither  concrete  evidence,  nor  actionable  intelligence  showing  the 
aircraft  were  used  to  transport  cocaine.  Emerald  Clipper  officials  nonetheless 
continued  to  monitor  the  presence  of  Antonovs  throughout  Latin  America. 

On  June  3.  1995,  the  DEA  Coumn.'  Office  in  Vienna  reported  being  contacted  by 
members  of  the  Ukrainian  Ministry  of  Security  (SBLPj  who  requested  DEA's 
assistance  in  their  investigation  of  two  Ukrainian  businesses  for  their  involvement 
in  drug  smuggling,  money  laundering  and  the  misappropriation  of  Ukrainian 
Government  property,  specifically  Antono\'  aircraft.  The  SBU  reported  that  one  of 
the  Ukrainian  firms  illegally  procured,  then  leased,  a  LTcrainian  owned  Amono\' 
32B  cargo  aircraft  to  a  company  in  Panama  City,  Panama.  DEA  inquiries  disclosed 
the  owTier  of  this  Panamanian  compan>  was  an  associate  of  the  Call  mana  and 
suspected  of  invoivemxnt  in  drug  smuggling  and  money  laundering.  Information 
was  received  from  confidential  sources  that  inquiries  were  made  by  the  owners  of 
the  Panamanian  company  as  to  the  capabilities  of  the  .^tonov's.  These  questions 
were  consisiem  with  demands  placed  on  aircraft  during  drug  smuggling  operations. 
However,  there  were  still  no  corroborated  reports  that  the  Antonovs  had  been  used 
to  smuggle  illicit  drugs. 

On  July  7.  1995,  DEA's  Emerald  Clipper  reported  that  at  least  eleven  Antonov.s 
had  entered  Colombia  in  1995,  These  were  in  addition  to  the  three  found  in  Bogota 
and  three  in  Panama  in  1993.  .Again,  no  information  was  received  by  DEA  that  the 
Antonov's  were  actually  being  used  in  smuggling  operations. 
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On  August  14,  1995,  DEA  Phoenix  reported  a  corporation  in  Colombia  apparently 
had  obtained  exclusive  rights  for  the  lease/purchase  of  Antonov  32B's.  It  should  be 
noted  that  with  the  exception  of  the  three  Antonov  74's  and  72's  obsen-ed  in  Bogota 
in  1993,  and  the  three  32B's  reportedly  in  Panama,  the  Antonovs  were  leased 
directly  from  the  factor>-  in  the  Ukraine.  The  business  transactions  surrounding  the 
transfer  of  those  six  aircraft  still  remains  unclear  at  this  time.  There  was  no 
information  ever  developed  indicatmg  complicity  on  the  pan  of  the  Ukrainian 
government  in  the  diversion  of  Antonovs,  nor  was  there  concrete  information 
received  that  .Antonovs  were  ever  actually  used  to  smuggle  cocaine.  However, 
there  was  reason  to  suspect  some  of  the  Antonovs  \\  ere  intended  to  be  used  in 
cocaine  smuggling  operations;  DEA's  Emerald  Clipper,  therefore,  continued  to 
'.rack  information  on  the  Antonovs. 

Since  the  Los  .Angeles  Times  article  appeared  in  Februan,',  DEA  attended  an 
interagency  meeting  at  the  State  Department  regarding  the  Antonov  matter.  At  that 
meeting,  DEA  agreed  to  take  the  lead  in  the  interagency  effort  in  ensuring  that  each 
agency  had  up-to-date  information  on  the  .Antonov  issue.  Most  recently  on  May  7 
and  S,  1996,  DEA  officials,  including  the  Vienna  Countrv-  Attache  and  members  of 
Emerald  Clipper,  met  with  Ukrainian  Security'  Service  Officers  in  Kiev  to  discuss 
the  status  of  the  .Antonov  issue.  The  SBU  expressed  a  desire  to  cooperate  with  DEA 
in  an  effort  to  recover  the  three  .Antonovs  located  in  Panama.  DEA  advised  the 
SBU  w^e  would  exhaust  all  investigative  leads  to  locate  the  subject  aircraft. 

Tne  Phoenix  office  informed  DEA  Headquarters,  INTERPOL,  the  El  Paso 
Intelligence  Center,  and  U.S.  Embassies  in  Latin  America,  Canada  and  Europe  via 
teletype  of  the  initial  discovery  of  the  .Antonovs  and  the  remainder  of  the  facts  as 
set  forth  above.  This  information  was  disseminated  in  a  routine  fashion  as 
enforcement  intelligence  information,  and  was  not  raised  at  higher  levels  within 
DEA  at  that  time.  Between  1993  and  1995.  little,  if  any  additional  information  on 
the  diversion  of  Antonov  planes  into  the  illegal  drug  trafficking  trade  or  their  use  in 
smuggling  ventures  was  available. 

In  October  1995,  Richard  Canas,  Special  Agent  in  Charge  of  DEA's  Phoenix 
Division,  which  oversees  Operation  Emerald  Clipper,  noted  that  a  seminar  on 
business  opporainities  in  the  Ukraine,  hosted  by  the  U.S.  Depanments  of 
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Commerce  and  Defense  was  scheduled.  The  purpose  of  this  seminar  was  to 
encourage  U.S.  businesses  to  invest  in  the  Ukraine,  to  assist  that  nation  in  making 
the  transition  from  defense  manufacturing  to  the  production  of  civiUan  aviation. 

SAC  Canas  had  spent  a  number  of  years  in  Washington,  D.C.  working  with  the 
interagency  community.  Although  no  information  directly  linking  the  Antonovs  to 
drug  trafficking  had  been  received,  he  was  sensitive  to  the  possible  perception  that 
U.S.  Government  sponsorship  of  this  business  seminar  might  appear  to  be 
endorsing  the  Antonov  manufacturers,  if  the  aircraft  were  ever  seized  carr^'ing 
cocaine.  SAC  Canas  had  previously  been  assigned  for  three  years  to  the  staff  of 
Richard  Clarke  at  the  National  Security  Council.  After  being  assigned  to  DEA's 
Phoeni.x  office,  he  maintained  his  personal  contacts  established  while  working  in 
the  interagency  community. 

It  has  been  reported  that  SAC  Canas  notified  a  number  of  individuals  about  his 
concerns  on  the  .Antonovs,  particularly  as  it  related  to  the  business  seminar.  At  this 
point  in  time,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  between  SAC  Canas  and  senior  DEA 
officials  about  whether  he  informed  his  super-'isors  at  DEA  headquarters  about  his 
immediate  concerns  in  October  1995.  I:  appears  that  despite  the  fact  that  senior 
officials  in  DEA  do  not  recall  being  notified  about  the  .Antonov  issue  in  October 
1995,  SAC  Canas  did  inform  individuals  in  the  Washington  interagency  commimity 
about  his  concerns. 

Mr.  Canas  states  that  during  a  telephone  conversation,  in  which  a  variety  of  subjects 
were  discussed,  he  informed  Richard  Clarke  of  his  concerns.  Mr  Canas  also  states 
Brian  Sheridan,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretar>'  of  Defense  for  Drug  Policy,  was 
informed  as  well  and  provided  background  papers  via  facsimile  on  November  13, 
1995.  Assistant  Secretar.'  of  State  for  International  Narcotics  Matters  (INL), 
Robert  Gelbard,  was  informed  via  telephone  on  or  about  October  19,  1995  and 
also  provided  background  papers  via  facsimile. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  background  papers  that  SAC  Canas  states  he  sent  to 
Ambassador  Geibard  on  or  about  October  19.  1995  and  to  DAS  Sheridan  on 
November  13,  1995.  The  facsimiles  sent  to  .Ambassador  Gelbard  and  DAS 
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Shehdan  were  identical,  and  contained:  an  update  on  the  AN-32's  in  Colombia, 
the  law  finns  letter  on  the  seminar,  the  Kiev  State  Aviation  factory  letter, 
conference  agenda  and  application  (13  pages  and  no  come-back  print  out). 

At  this  point,  DEA  had  no  evidence  of  direct  or  indirect  links  berw'een  former  KGB 
officials  and  the  Colombian  drug  mafias,  nor  have  we  received  any  evidence  since 
that  time  that  the  staie-ovvned  Antonov  manufacturers  were  connected  to  drug 
traffickers.  The  DE.A.  Country  Office  in  Vienna  is  continuing  to  assist  the  SBU  in 
their  investigation  and  through  Emerald  Clipper  tracking  intelligence  regarding  the 
Antonovs.  Further.  DEA  has  not  developed  information  that  indicates  that  the 
Ukrainian  central  government  had  knowledge  or  involvement  in  the  diversion  of  the 
Antonovs  to  suspect  companies  in  Latin  America. 

There  has  been  no  effort  from  any  individual  or  entity  outside  DEA  to  inhibit,  slow 
down,  interfere  or  otherA'ise  limit  the  scope  and  nature  of  DEA's  inquiry  into  the 
Antonov  issue. 

I  hope  this  information  is  useful  to  the  Subcommittee.  Please  fesl  free  to  call  on  me 
if  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  to  you. 


Sincerely, 


Thomas  A.  Constantine 
Administrator 
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